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MRS. ESTEN. 
(See 10 S. iv. 190, 296.) 


‘Tuts once celebrated actress seems as much 
entitled to a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as many 
of her kind who are included. Harriet Pye 
_Esten was the natural daughter of Admiral 
Sir Thomas Pye and Agnes Maria Bennett, 
the popular novelist, authoress of ‘ Juvenile 
Indiscretions,’ &c. (‘Secret History of the 
Green-Room,’ 1793, ii. 1-14; cf. Town and 
Country Magazine, xii. 177). Her brother 
‘Thomas Pye Bennett being in the Navy, she 
became acquainted with the purser of a 
‘man-of-war, named James Esten, to whom 
she was married, according to Mr. GoRDON 
Goopwin (10 S. iv. 296), at Lower Tooting 
Graveney, Surrey, on Feb. 24, 1784; cf. 
‘Journal of House of Lords,’ xli. 485. The 
historian of the Green- Room tells us that 

“they lived together some years in a domestic 
and happy state, and two little ones were the fruits 
of their mutual fondness ; but Mr. Esten, desirous 
‘to procure the means of supporting so.expensive 
san establishment as a numerous family, ad- 


Relic of Charles I.—English Colloquial | 


ventured in some undertakings which proved 
unsuccessful; his finances were ruined, and his 
wife was necessarily returned upon the hands of 
her mother ” (cf. European Magazine, xviii. 381). 
Her husband being unable to support her, 
Mrs. Esten turned to the stage, making 
her first appearance at Bath for Diamond’s 
benefit as Alicia in ‘ Jane Shore,’ on June 19, 
1786 (Genest, vi. 420-21). “‘ Aided by her 
beauty, she made a very favourable im- 
pression upon the Bath audience,” and in 
the next year she secured an engagement 
at Bristol. Here her benefit on July 2, 1787, 
happened to coincide with a sailing match, 
whereupon the actress, in an address to the 
public, complained of the manager’s fixing 
her benefit on a bad night (Genest, vi. 
461-2). Throughout her theatrical career 
she seems to have been of a somewhat com- 
bative disposition, never afraid of self- 
assertion. 

A successful engagement in Dublin fol- 
lowed; and on Jan. 19, 1790, she appeared 
at Edinburgh as Juliet :— 

“Her reception was as flattering as her most 
sanguine expectations could have formed....and 
she was adopted by general voice as the.theatrical 
child of Scotland” (‘ History of the Scottish 
Stage,’ John Jackson, p. 194; cf. ‘ Annals of the 
Edinburgh Stage,’ J. C. Dibdin, p. 209). 
Contemporary accounts agree that she was a 
very attractive woman :— 

“Though rather small, Mrs. Esten’s person is 
extremely neat....her face is beautiful, and she 
is perfect mistress of the use of a fine pair of eyes. 
Her voice, like’Mrs. Siddons’s, is well calculated 
for Tragedy, but is not sufficiently feminine for 
the gay scenes of the comic Muse” (‘ Secret 
History of the Green-Room ’). 

‘““She is rather small in stature, well-made, 
with a most eloquent eye and a very expressive 
face. Her countenance is handsome, and her 
voice clear and articulate” (Zuropean Magazine, 
xviii. 381). 

“She is a very lovely woman, and a promising 
igen (‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch,’ M. A. Young, 
-6). 

‘Of the person of Mrs. Esten we will venture 
to say that it is truly captivating ;....blessed 
with a set of features uncommonly lovely and 
expressive ; a voice at once powerful and plain- 
tive, cheerful and mellow, her merit... .is nearly 
equal in the grave and in the gay” (‘ Memoirs 
of Tate Wilkinson,’ iii. 156). 

She appeared under Wilkinson at York on 
May 19, 1790, as Monimia in ‘ The Orphan.’ 
According to her manager, 

‘‘Mrs. Esten’s peculiar neatness and elegance 
prepossessed the audience in her favour, and she 
had not finished her first scene before they, with 
one consent, adopted ‘the orphan,’ and wished 
to secure her as their own” (‘ Wandering Paten- 
tee,’ Tate Wilkinson, iii. 103). 

Her successes in the provinces made her 
ambitious of a London engagement. The 
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first attempt, nevertheless, does not seem 
to have been successful :— 

“Mrs. Esten is not engaged at Drury Lane,’’ 

sa The Rambler's Magazi in May, 1789. 
“* Jephson was consulted with respect to her per- 
formance in Ireland, and a most melancholy 
account he gave— With her borrowed manner 
and her general faintness,’ he said, ‘she could 
only suggest the idea of Mrs. Siddons in a con- 
sumption.” 
Soon after the York engagement, however, 
she achieved her ambition, making her first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden on 
Oct. 20, 1790, as Rosalind in ‘ As You Like 
It,’ which seems to have been one of her 
most successful réles (European Magazine, 
xviii. 381 ; Genest, vii. 22) :— 

* Jackson [the manager of the Edinburgh 

theatre] was sorry to lose her, but Harris’s offers 
were too advantageous to be refused.” 
Her grace and beauty captivated the 
town, and most critics echoed the words of 
The World newspaper: “She looked and 
acted divinely.” 

About this period Douglas, 8th Duke 
of Hamilton, who a couple of years 

reviously had quarrelled with his 

chess in consequence of a notorious 
liaison with the wife of a Scottish peer, fell 
in love with the new star. In July, 1789— 
so Mr. GorpoN GOopwIn, who is extremely 
well informed as to the career of Mrs. Esten, 
tells us (10 S. iv. 296)—the actress and her 
husband had executed a deed of separation, 
James Esten “having sought refuge from 
his creditors in France,’ and the deserted 
wife was unable to resist the blandishments 
of the “ gay and gallant’? Duke. Thence- 
forth she became mistress of his home, and 
it was the general belief that if they had 
both been able to obtain a divorce he would 
have married her. Soon afterwards Jack- 
son, the Edinburgh manager, fell into 
pecuniary difficulties, and sought to obtain 
a partner with money. In the midst of his 
embarrassments he entered into negotiations 
both with Mrs. Esten and Stephen Kemble, 
finally accepting the latter as a lessee towards 
the end of 1791. The actress, however, was 
bent upon obtaining the theatre; and the 
Duke of Hamilton being one of the patentees, 
she managed not only to eject Kemble 
from his house, but to prevent him from 
performing at all in the city. An account 
of the dispute, which involved much liti- 
gation and caused great excitement at the 
time, will be found in the monograph of 
Stephen Kemble in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (cf. ‘ Me- 
moirs of Charles Lee Lewis,’ iii. 85-98, 106, 
111, 187, 141, 170-71, 176, 178, 179,188, 193, 
229, 230; iv. 1, 62, 63, 130,199; ‘ History of 


the Scottish Stage,’ John Jackson, Pp: 200 
241, 295, 285-6, 292; ‘ Kay’s Edinb 
Portraits,’ J. Maidment, 1885, ii. 176-7). 
Mrs. Esten continued to appear at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where she attracted large- 
audiences, until 1794, when she retired. 
“She was a very pretty woman,” says 
Genest (vii.l 69), ‘‘and a good actress.” 
In July of this year she gave birth to her- 
daughter, Anne Douglas Hamilton, of whom 
the Duke was the father, and who on 
June 25, 1820, married the third Baron. 
Rossmore, and died childless on Aug. 20,. 
1844 (Morning Post, June 6 and Sept. 5, 
1794; ‘Journal of the House of Lords,’ 
xli. 486; Mr. Gorpdon Goopwn, 
Though her theatrical! 
career had been so _ short, she _ had 
become a celebrity, and the numerous: 
paragraphs concerning her that continued 
to appear in the newspapers for many years. 
subsequently show the public had not 
forgotten her. In 1797 James Esten re- 
turned to England from St. Domingo, E.L.,. 
with a fortune, it is said, of 200,0001. (Morn- 
ing Post, Sept. 2, 1797), and on July 4 of the- 
same year he obtained a divorce from his 
wife in the Consistory Court of the Bishop 
of London. His attempt to get the sentence- 
confirmed by the House of Lords was a 
failure, for the Bill to dissolve the marriage: 
was rejected on March 2, 1798 (‘ Journal 
of the House of Lords,’ xli. 487). It was 
believed that the Hamilton family influenced 


this decision, fearing that if the divorce . 


took place the Duchess of Hamilton might 
follow Mr. Esten’s example, and so leave 
the Duke free to marry his mistress (Morning: 
Post, March 5, 1798). According to one- 
statement they were already divorced by 
the law of Scotland. The connexion, how- 
ever, was terminated by the Duke of 
Hamilton’s death on Aug. 1, 1799. He- 
had been very generous to her during his 
lifetime, and is said to have left her an. 
annuity of 3,000/. They seem to have been. 
much attached to one another. 

In 1803 she appeared once more at the- 
Edinburgh Theatre for a short time, her 
salary being 501. a night (‘ Annals of the- 
Edinburgh Stage,’ J. C. Dibdin, p. 245). 
From this time onwards she was much less 
paragraphed in the newspapers, which 
suggests that she was leading a quiet and 
reputable life. She does not seem to have- 
returned to the stage again. Michael Kell. 
tells how he gave singing lessons at Mussel-- 
burgh on the Firth of Forth in 1803 to her 
“lovely, amiable, and highly accomplished 
daughter” (‘Reminiscences of Michael. 
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Kelly,’ ii. 207). On Dec. 21, 1809, this 
daughter (by Esten) Harriet Hunter Wild- 
man Esten was married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to Thomas Darby Coventry, 
Esq., of Henley-on-Thames (Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1809, p. 1174); and on Oct. 15, 
1812, Mrs. Esten became the third wife of 
Major John Scott-Waring, the indiscreet 
agent of Warren Hastings (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1812, p. 390). Soon after the 
marriage, Major Scott-Waring moved from 
his former residence, Peterborough House, 
Parsons Green, Fulham, to the house in 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, where Mrs. 
Esten had been living for many years. 
The marriage of the famous couple elicited 
“the epigram of doubtful taste ”’ :— 

Although well known for ages past, 

She’s not the worse for Waring. 

Except for her connexion with the Duke 
of Hamilton, to whom she was a faithful 
wife in all but name for many years, nothing 
appears to be known against her reputa- 
tion. The spiteful account of her career 
in ‘ The Fashionable Cypriad ’ (1799), i. 234- 
248, is wholly plagiarized from ‘The Secret 
History of the Green-Room.’ She outlived 
Major Scott-Waring, who died at Half Moon 
Street on May 5, 1819, by nearly forty-six 
years, surviving until April 29, 1865 (see 
Mr. Gorpon Goopwin, 10 S. iv. 296). It 
is amazing that a lady whose grandfather 
was born in the reign of Charles II. should 
be alive two years after the marriage of 
Queen Alexandra! The announcement of 
her death appeared in The Times on May 2: 
“On April 29, at 36 Queen’s Gate Terrace, 
Kensington, at a very advanced age, Harriet, 
widow of the late Major Scott-Waring, 
E.LC.S.” She is reputed to have been a 
hundred years old. 

Mrs. Esten was beautiful, talented, and 
successful, and her career is surely one of 
the most marvellous in theatrical annals. 
When she was born George ITT. was a young 
man; at the time of her death Queen 
Victoria was a middle-aged lady. When 
she was a girl the stage coach occupied 
twelve days in travelling from London to 
Edinburgh ; the railway train did the jour- 
ney in as many hours when she was an old 
woman. She was alive when Napoleon was 
born ; before she died she may have shaken 
hands with Major Roberts. It is probable 
that she saw Garrick act ; it is possible that 
she may have seen Henry Irving. It is only 
fifty-one years since she died. Surely there 
are persons still alive who knew this wonder- 
ful old lady. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

19 Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO WORCESTER . 
A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO. 


(See ante, p. 21.) 


Thursday 17th. It rained very hard however - 
after Breakfast we went to the Cathedral Church 
an antique, plain Building without, but the 
Gothic carved Work over the Seats is neat and 
being painted yellow gives it a rich Look. In the 
Ailes is a Tomb and the Remains of a Leaden 
Coffin which they say is the Burial Place of © 
Henry IV.—Emperor of Germany. In the Even- 
ing Prayer Chapel is a peculiar Inscription con- 
sidering it was no longer ago than 1748. The - 
Beginning runs thus :— 


‘““The Jew’ and Heathen divided: the Papist 
abased : 
But be not thou ashamed of the Cross of Christ.’’ 


| 


om 


| It is not for me to glory save in the Cros: of | 


“By Baptism entered under the Standard of ~ 
the Captain of our Salvation, etc., etc.” 


The Chapter House is a very neat habitable - 
Room containing a Library. Under here lie the 
Remains of Richard Lupus....* to William the 
Conqueror. This was formerly a_ Parliament 
House under the Jurisdiction of the Earls of 
Chester. This Church was built in....* We 
walked round the Linest which enclose the Town, 
they are extremely pleasant being sufficiently 
broad for 3 to walk abreast, well paved and com= 
manding a beautiful Prospect of the Country 
and Places around which afford great Variety. 
From some Parts—rich Orchards with Meadows 
and the River Dee—from_ others—Houses, 
Churches, and the Falls of Water, in some to - 
regale Smell are Paper Mills and Manufa. of 
Horn (?), in others to please both the Eye and 
Ear at the same time are Cow’s calving and 
Xionéem Chif.t There are two high Turrets and 
a small....* of the Embrasures otherwise the 
Rest of the Walls are quite plain low parapet. . 
The Walk goes entirely round clear of them and 
is about 2,800 Paces. 

It has lately been repaired and is in good Order. - 

Chester....About....o’Clock we set out from 
Chester and hearing that the Welch Road was as 
good as that thro’ Whitchurch, and the same 
Distance I preferred it and we accordingly beat 
our March thro’ Wrexham for Shrewsbury. 
Entered Flintshire in Wales about 5 M. f. Chester - 

assed thro’ the small village of Merford. Entered 
Denbigishire—ehen 8 Miles f. Chester. The- 


* Omitted. = (2). 
¢ Illegible, but apparently foreign. 
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* Country as soon as we got into Wales was beeome 
finely romantic and hilly. The high Mountains 
and deep Vallies covered with Wood afforded 
very pleasing Prospects. The Road as far as 
Wrexham was very good, a new Turnpike Road 
has a good Bottom. Wrexham is 12 Miles f. 

Chester, we got there not "till 1} p.2. ’Till Dinner 
was ready I walked about the Town it happened 

~ to be Market Day : saw many buxom Lasses with 
their.... .*Tins spluttering their Welch Dialect. The 
Exchange is a roomy, open Place, over it is the 
Assize Hall. I cannot pass much Compliment on 

- the Cleanliness of the People if one were to judge 
from those Stairs and Rooms. 

As soon as the Horses could guzzle down their 
Corn, they had no opportunity of digesting it— 
we left Wrexham } past 3—and drove as fast as 

- the Road would permit to save our light into 
Ellismere. The Country is extremely beautiful, 
fine....t Mountains with Trees overhanging 

- the delightful Valleys below, decked with the 
pleasing meandingt Turns of the River Dee— 
presented a noble View. 

We passed thro’ Pontfrourd, a decent Village 

. and Crossing over Dee Bridge—6 M. f. Wrexham 
we entered Shropshire. The Road was all the 
Way very pleasant and in dry Weather I dare say 
very good being of a light chalky Soil was now 
rather bad, nay extremely so up one Hill, 2 Miles 
from Wrexham—excessive steep, slowy{ and 
slippery. The Rest of the Road was tolerably 
ea. We did not reach Ellismere till + to 6, 
which is only 13 Miles f. Wrexham. We took up 

- our Lodging at the....* an indifferent House, 
but very civil Landlord. 

Friday 18th. After Breakfast I went with the 
Landlord to the Mount and ordered the Cavalry 
to follow. From this Mount there is a most ex- 

- tensive rich Prospect, can see Chester from hence, 
and Part of eight Counties viz. Shropshire, 
Cheshire, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Montgomerie- 
shire, Merionethshire, Staffordshire and.....§ 
There is a very good Subscription Bowling Green 
on this Mount. 

Ellismere is....* We joined the Cavalry 
at the top of the Hill out of Wrexham. The 
Road to Shrewsbury was very indifferent, great 


Part paved other extremely sandy—but the, 


' Country hilly and pleasant. It is....* Miles we 
were....* Hours going it—we put up at the Raven, 
a House the best situated but the Attendance 
not so good as the Talbot—After dinner I dis- 
patched a special Messenger to the Post Office 
and to my Joy received the grateful Tidings of 
the Galiont{ being safe arrived and had fortunately 
escaped the Pirates that were out the Night 
before. We took a Walk about the Town, looked 
at the new Bridge building over the Severn— 
one of the Streams from the River is to be stopt 
up: the Flood last Winter was over the Tem- 
‘porary Bridge yet did not carry it away. The 

eans used to secure it were laying Stones and 

- the heaviest Things that could be got upon it— 
this had the desired Effect. We called upon 
Mr. Flint of the Post Office to whom I was re- 
commended to get Cash for my Note, he was not 
at Home but his Wife very kindly sent to two or 

~-three Places before it could be got—Cash being 

“very scarce in the Town. 


* Omitted. + Illegible. 
§ Omitted; query Worcestershire. 


Sic. 


We then took a turn on their Parade and drove 
thro’ a fine Row of Trees to the River Side where 
there is a beautiful Serpentine Walk under the 
Trees along the Bank of the River with the con- 
veniency of Benches often. 

There is a noble Building called the Foundling 
Hospital on the other Side the River, but the 
Infirmary I was told was not there, quite a 
different Part of the Town—went to the House 
to bespeak Supper, then marched to the Play 
House, we sat in the Stage Boxes, the Way to 
them is rather awkward as you are obliged to go 
behind the Scenes. The House is very neat and 
indeed good size, it will hold £60—it is rather long 
—there are no Side Boxes and the Front are a 
long Way from the Stage. They played Cimba- 
line extremely well, the Scenery and Dresses were 
very proper and the Parts well performed. The 
Humours of the Jubilee are likewise exhibited 
with Eclat but Midas was too severely punished 
it was barbarously murthered. By the Time the 
Piece was ended our Patience was; we got to our 
Inn ; supped and went to Bed about 2 0’c. 

Shrewsbury is a very gay Place ; many Persons 
of retired Fortunes living in it; there is a Card 
Assembly once a Week and a Bal levery other 
Thursday. 

Saturday 19th. Whilst we were at Breakfast 
Mr. Flint very civilly waited upon us and oblig- 
ingly invited us to dine with him but we being 
determined to get to Bridgenorth excused our- 
selves—he attended us round the Town, shewed 
us the Infirmary ; a plain brick Building, stand- 
ing very airy* backwards: here we saw a Model 
of the new Bridge, it is of 7 Arches, the Piers very 
neat, the Ornaments, etc., are pretty and the 
whole Bridge will be very elegant tho’ I think 
rather too narrow, it is to cost 20,000—8000 are 
already laid out. We then went to his House 
and thro’ the public Walks to the River which 
we crossed in a Punt, walked up Constitution 
Hill to the Foundling Hospital, it is a very neat 
long Brick Building with Offices where are the 
Brew house, Wash House, etc. This House 
belongs to the Foundling Hospital at London ; 
they had formerly many in the Kingdom but 
now only this one and one at Newcastle. Every- 
thing we saw in the Place was very neat and clean 
tho’ the Secretary confessed there were some 
Rooms not so. There are Conveniences here for 
600 Children—they are employed in working 
woolen and coarse Blankets, etc., and the Room 
is hired by two men who send Persons* to in- 
struct the Children and make their Profit of it: 
which has been but little or nothing but now is 
likely to answer. The Board Room is nice and 
there is a large Piece of Ground allotted the 
Children to play in and what seems extraordinary 
there should be occasion for, a master is appointed 
to see that they do play. We walked thro’ the 
Rest of the Town then to the Inn and ordered 
everything for our Decampment. Mr. Flint was 
so kind as to give us a Recommendation to a Mr. 
Jeffreys of Kidderminster. We marched off by 
12 o’clock, went out of Town by the temporary 
Bridge—the Road very bad to Wenlock, besides 
there is a most abominable long, steep Hill, that 
takes half an Hour in going up, the Road too vei 
slippery. This prevented our getting to Wenloc 
till 4 p. 3 tho’ but 12 Miles. We dined at a poor, 
mean little House the Sign of the Staples : went 
out of the Way whilst there was a better Inn in 
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Appearance, the Sign of the White Hart—set off 
by 5 o’Clock, the Road extremely bad and the 
Meht coming on we drove half an h. in the Dark : 
was very near being overset a Waggon, how- 
ever at last we reached Bridgnorth a second* 
narrow Gateway. We put up at the Pig and 
Castle a very indifferent House—it is 8 Miles 
f. Wenlock—20 from the Bridge at Salop. Bridg- 
north is....t 

Sunday the 20th. Set out at 4 p. 7 walked 
down the Steep Hill going out of Town, went 
upon the Walk very high overlooking the Bridge 
and River with a fine romantic View on the other 
Side. Got into the Carriage at the Bridge and 
finding that the Road thro’ Enfield to Kidder- 
minster was 4 Miles farther and not a better Road, 
resolved to go the shortest, Lord Stafford’s House 
not meriting so much trouble. The Road we 
soon found extremely bad and continued so all 
the Way, very sandy and hilly—the last two 
Miles was somewhat better. We got to Kidder- 
minster by 11, it is 14 Miles from Bridgenorth, 
breakfasted at the Golden Lion, it is a tolerable, 
country Inn, heard that Mr. Mainy* lives at 
....f near Bewdley. The House is old but 


good. 
idderminster.....+ Baited here three Hours, 
set off at 2. The Road still extremely bad, 


hilly and very heavy — the Country rich and 
pleasant, and the Road within 6 Miles of Worces- 
ter began to mend and it being a fine Day har- 
dened the Soil which was here common....f 

4 Miles f. Bridgnorth passed thro’ the pretty 
Green of Hartlebury, and at 9 went thro’ a neat 
Village called Armsberley. After a _ tiresome 
March with hungry Stomach, we arrived at the 
City of Worcester, the Entrance is pleasing, go 
by a pretty Row of Houses in the Skirts of the 
Town; then come into Foregate Street in which 
there are some very good Houses adorned with a 
Multitude of pretty Faces. Took up our Quarters 
at the Hop Pole—made a ravenous Meal it being 
4p. 5. After Dinner took a Walk by Moonlight 
down the Street into the Abbey Yard—saw some 
comely Lasses and their Sweethearts—did not 
molest them, marched back, supped and retired. 

Worcester is 14 Miles f. Kidderminster, but is 
accounted 52 f. Shrewsbury. 

Prenry Lewis. 


(To be continued.) 


[A note on the date of this journal will appear in 
our next issue.] 


*“ZORIADA’ (A.D. 1786) AND THE 
WORDBOOKS. 


(See ante, pp. 5, 24, 47.) 


Scourging, ii. 154...., not Zoriada herself shall 
protect you from my scourging arm; (D. not 
after 1706.) 

_ Scratch, ii. 7...., and they were unanimously 
inclined to give old scratch and his imps the 
credit... (D. not 1858-1762.) 

Set upon, i. 168.... 3 how would the discovery 

oy upon your feelings,....? (D. not after 


* (2). Omitted. 


Setting, i. 102...., instead of entering and’ 
taking up his setting, he always pleaded great: 
haste, (Apparently a misprint of “ sitting.” In 
other places we find set” for sat.’’) 

Shade, iii. 53...., I can shade, and draw a little - 
from nature, (D. not before 1797.) 

Smart (sb.), i. 92...., and, except the colour of 
his cloaths, was a smart of the first order; (D. - 
not 1821-1753.) 

Smart (verb transitive), iii. 37...., and that she 
would confine him, and taunt him, and smart 
him to her heart’s content, (D. only from 1787 
between 1844 and 1653, and then not, as here, - 
in the moral sense.) 

Softened, i. 157...., by his downcast looks, and . 
softened voice when he addressed her, (D. not 
before 1852, with ‘‘ voice.’’) 

Sophy, i. 3. On a sophy,..., lay an elegantly 
formed but somewhat singularly dressed young 
woman... i. 9....3 but, drawing a chair to the 
side of the sophy, (This spelling of ‘ sopha,” 
which occurs later in the book, e.g., ii. 159, not D.) » 

Spring (of a machine), i. 8....; the springs 
of the human machine cannot be so suddenly let 
down without sustaining great injury; (D. not 
1825-1771 ; nor at all in this combination.) 

Stage-play, iii. 6...., and no stage play can oué ' 
do Madam Zoriada’s behaviour, (D. not 1843- 
Sa T. uses it thrice, e.g. ii. 155; iii. 745 iv- 
123.) 

Stage-scene, i. 77. I was told a long story oy~ 
some celebrated stage scene ; (D. not 1822-1664). - 
Stand out, iii. 134...., he hired a packet, and 
instead of crossing the Pas de Calais stood out 

for Brest, (D. not 1834-1718.) 

Stark staring (mad), iii. 2...., who, from her - 
mistresses behaviour, concluded she was gone - 
stark staring mad, (D. only from 1693 and 1870.) 

State-ideas, i. 97. She appeared to have read ..: - 
a number of authors, and made herself mistress 
of a set of state ideas; (Not D.: perhaps for - 
stated.’’) 

Statute, i. 5...., she is a stock, still as a statute. 
(D. not 1880-1719, as a mistake for “ statue.”’ 
T. has it i. 55, also in the mouth of an uneducated . 
person.) 

Stock, i. 5....; and as for Martha there, she is 
a stock, still as a statute. 

Streamer, ii. 89....; her hat had streamers - 
of an immense length ; (Cf. T. iv. 3.) 

Summer-umbrella, i. 33. He accordingly, on 
their the house, expanded a summer - 
umbrella over her head, 

Take on, i. 159...., and because my heart was 
not made of stone, but that I took on grievously 
whenever I saw her ill...(D. not 1830-1767.) 

Taking, ii. 20....to put your lordship into such 
a flutter and taking, (D. not 1797-1676.) 

Tantony, i. 161...., and ran backwards and: 
— there like a tantony pig, (D. not 1891- 
1765.) 

Tartly, i. 163, Mrs. Leland, who had words at 
will when she was offended, took Martha very 
tartly to task for her conduct. (D. not 1791- 
1661.) 

Tilting-bout, iii. 9...., to stake his existence 
upon the chance of a tilting bout ; (D. only 1764.) 

Touched, i. 1...., only a little touched in her - 
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brain by over learning; (D. not 1810-1705.) 
i026) .+,» said the touched Sophia ; (D. only 
Track, i. 70...., wrote to let the old gentleman 
know he was well, and pursuing a valuable track, 
(Not D. 1864-1785. Cf. T. ii. 49.) 

Tragedy-work, ii. 13...., and all this tragedy 
work only for being the friend of the orphan and 
fatherless. (Not D.) 

Tranquil-minded, iii. 71. He found Zoriada 
much improved in her appearance, and tranquil- 
minded beyond his utmost hopes, (Not D.) 

Trepan ( =entrap),ii.10...., which shot through 
.and through the mean soul of the intriguing and 

~trepanning parson, ii. 25...., and had prepared 
myself for a stroke of address, not trepanning ; 
iii. 122....; of barbarity, of savage barbarity, 
to trepan his only child, 

Trip, i. 110....; and away they tripped it 

~down the lobby together ; (D. not 1833-1712.) 

Twit (with), iii. 35...., I would twit him with 
it to his face, (D. not 1855-1743.) 

Unexperience, iii. 4...., and her unexperience 
in life and mankind excuses her to me: 

Unison, i. 40....your temple of praise,..., 
would have been a unison to their principles of 

-devotion; i. 173....; however it is clear,..., 
~that our minds are not unisons ; iii. 128....3; but 
my husband’s heart is in unison with my own, 

Onknowing, iii. 25. This young creature, 

ns of life and mankind, (Cf. i. 97; ii. 27, 


41. 

nlord, ii. 128...., and had better provide 
yourself with a crook and a flock of sheep, and 
unlord yourself at once, (Very many words begin- 
ning with the negative ‘“‘ un ” occur in ‘ Zoriada,’ 
as in ‘The T.O.’ Cf. inter alia T. i. 24, unactive.) 

Vibration, ii. 122....assured him they should 

: soon get over the vibration he had thrown their 
nerves into; (Cf. T. iv. 167, ‘‘ vibrated.’’) 

Whip-hand, i. 106...., that he had always kept 
the whip hand of poverty, ; 

Widow-state, iii. 151...., anda widow-state shall 
be unrenounced by me. 

Wire-drawing, i. 150...., but there are methods 

~of wire drawing, in conversation, and extracting 
intelligence... 

Wonder-working, i. 78....more valued for the 
curiosity of the prism, than the wonderworking 
hand that suggested its formation: (‘ Zoriada’ 

- abounds, like Toldervy’s ‘ History,’ in compound 
adjectives.) 

In i. 55 the construction in the phrase, “you, 
no doubt, have many friends to rejoice on your 

.joy,’ is to be noted. 


Epwarp S. DopGtLon. 


Posset Pot Rie.—On two- handled 
posset pots of brown ware, made at Denby 
near Derby about 1805, dated, the following 
lines were impressed :— 

Fill me full and drink about ; : 
I'll make you merry before I’m out. 

One of these pots was to be seen in nearly 
~every house in the district, and filled a post 
-of honour, when not in use, on the side table 
in the best room. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


An Envoy oF Henry VIII. ro Turkey,— 
William Harborne, who went to Turkey in 
1577, has hitherto been considered the first 
English ambassador to Turkey (see ‘D.N.B.’), 
but Mr. Charles Feleky of New York has 
recently called my attention to several 
entries in the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ 
(vols. xx. and xxi.) temp. Henry VIII. in 
one of which Edmond Harvel, the English 
ambassador at Venice, reports on Oct. 18, 
1545, that “the Hungarian who serves 
Henry”’ arrived there on the 3rd inst. “ sorely 
bruised from the fall of a horse, and four 
days later left for Constantinople.” On the 
3lst idem Harvel states that he ‘“ wrote in 
his last of the Hungarian who is gone in 
Henry’s service to Constantinople,’ and 
expects letters from him _ shortly. On 
Nov. 22 he writes that he “has heard 
nothing of the Hungarian, Henry’s servant, 
who went to Constantinople.” There is a 
gap after this,and we know nothing further 
about the mission to Turkey. The Hun- 
garian in question was no doubt the indi- 
vidual mentioned in Vaughan’s letter to 
Paget from Antwerp, dated Aug. 12, 1545, 
the bearer of which was a Hungarian who 
is described as ‘‘a good tall fellow and 
speaketh pretty Latin, Italian, and other 
languages. Please hear him.” On Aug. 
25 Paget writes to Norfolk that he has 
received his letters with the Hungarian, 
whom ‘he suspects to be a man much of 
that sort you write of.” On July 1, 1546, 
there is an entry of a payment “to Joanne 
Berdlano [sic], Hungarian, the King’s servant, 
in reward 25l.’’; and during the same month 
(No. 1382, 62) an annuity is mentioned “ for 
Johanne Berslao [sic], Hungarian (preferred 
by Mr. Secretary Paget).” Finally, in the 
record of the meeting of the Privy Council 
on Dec. 7, 1546, there is an entry that 


“*Messyr Bellislavo [sic], Hungarian, had passport . 


over seas and letters to Cavendish for his year’s 
pension beforehand and 50/. in reward, and to Mr. 
Harvell, ambassador at Venice, for conveyance of 
his advertisements.” 

501. besides an annuity was a substantial 
reward in those days, so King Henry was 
evidently pleased with the man’s services. 


He is also mentioned in a letter dated 
from Worms, July 17, 1545, from King 
Ferdinand of Hungary to Cardinal Farnese. 
The King states that “‘by the mouth of 
John Berislaus [he] has learnt for what 
causes he came to the Pope.” This is the 
nearest approach to the true spelling of the 
name of the man, who was no doubt a 
member of the Beriszlo family of Hungary, 
the most famous of whom was Peter Beriszlo, 


CORSE 


SO 
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Bishop of Veszprém and diplomat. Several 
other members of the family were governors 
{bans) of Jajcza before this place with its 
district was occupied by the Turks in 1528. 

; L. L. 


BaRNACLE Fotk-LORE.—The story, com- 
mon to England, France, and other coun- 
tries, about the development of a crustacean 
‘barnacle into a goose has a parallel in the 
ase of another kind of duck, Anas nigra, 
the French macreuse. Littré quotes Buffon’s 
refutation of this duck being developed in 
the same way as the barnacle goose. I have 
‘not searched out whether Buffon also refuted 
Maundeville’s statement that ‘‘in oure con- 
‘tree weren trees that beren a fruyt that 
‘becomen briddes fleeinge....and thei ben 
griht gode to mannes mete”’ ; but I venture 
to surmise that the macreuse was the bird 
that developed from a fruit, and that the 
fruit was possibly the water-chestnut, Trapa 
-bispinosa, Fr. macre. This, the singhara 
nut of India, grows in the étangs of la Vendée, 
as in the tanks of many parts of India, 
and, as in India, it bears crops of some 
importance. These fruits are sold in the 
‘markets of la Vendée under the name of 
chitaignes or macres.. Littré has 
macre, macle, with a synonym corniole, evi- 
dently derived from the two horns which 
give the fruit the form of a black bull’s 
head. The Hindostani name singhara, prob- 
ably akin to that of the barasingha stag or 
‘of singham, the lion, is indicative of the 
animal appearance of the water-chestnut. 
Its taste is akin to that of our chestnut ; 
indeed, some plants that I introduced many 
years ago into the Ulsoor tank at Bangalore 
(a hundred-acre lake supplying the military 
‘part of the cantonment with water), with the 
view of clearing it from the persistent tur- 
bidity following the extirpation of its in- 
<digenous vegetation, afforded me, the next 
‘Christmas, chestnuts sufficient to stuff a 
‘turkey, with excellent results. I have seen 
in a London drawing-room a long chaplet 
of these black horned nuts, of uncanny 
‘appearance, which came from Italy. The 
‘animal appearance of the macres very prob- 
-ably gave rise to the idea that the macreuses 
frequenting the lakes were developed form 
the nuts in the same way that another kind 
of water-fowl was believed to be developed 
from barnacles. I may mention that the 
‘connexion between the names of the nut 
and the bird arose in my mind from a 
‘passage in a letter from a French lady corre- 
‘spondent who has always lived in la Vendée. 
In answer to an inquiry whether the water- 


chestnut grew in her part of the district, 
she wrote to me, in English, that she had 
seen these chestnuts in other parts when 
she was * little girl, but ‘“‘ I never felt curious 
to know che taste of these fruits ; I mistook 
them for beasts, so that I was much afraid 
when seeing them.” I quote this frank 
expression of my correspondent’s feelings 
as a child at the uncanny appearance of the 
black horned nuts, suggestive of their being 
des bétes rather than fruit, for it gave me 
the clue to macreuse being probably the 
name of the black water-fowl that might 
be supposed to have been developed from 
the black, animal-like water-fruit. Perhaps 
Trapa bispinosa might be the “tree” that 
Le the fruit which became Maundeville’s 
irds. 

The macreuse, the féuco of the south, is 
a@ common French water-fowl. Flocks of 
these birds frequent the great Etang de 
Berre, not far from Marseilles, and other 
lakes not far from the sea. And the fdéucado, 
the merry boating excursion for shooting 
these birds, is a southern institution. Those 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who, like St. Swithin, 
know La Sinso’s ‘Scénes de la Vie Pro- 
vengale’’ may remember the amusing chap- 
ter relating the faucade in Toulon harbour, - 
where catching the fish for the festive 
bouillabaisse takes the place of coot-shooting. 
Perhaps “coot”’ is the best equivalent of 
macreuse. I mention that the Dutch term 
is meerkoet only to say that the two words 
do not seem to have any etymological con- 
nexion, as is the case with meerzwijn and 
marsouin, the porpoise. 

The facts I have given, mixing up ety- 
mology, folk-lore, ornithology, and botany 
with little precision, may be of service in 
researches on one or other of these branches 
of useful or interesting knowledge. 

EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 

6 Avenue Gilly, Nice. 


SoLicrreD CONTRIBUTIONS. 
—In a recent number of The Bookman the 
editor of The American Magazine wrote: 

“‘ Every editor knows that an editorial office is 
keen to get hold of new writers. The best read- 
ing matter is as frequently obtained from ab- 
solutely new writers as it is from famous writers. 
In fact, an editor is particularly anxious for an 
author’s first work, because what it lacks in 
craftsmanship it frequently makes up in fresh- 
ness. 

This has been reproduced with some 
flourish, under the heading ‘We Welcome 
Manuscripts from New Writers,’ as if the 
idea were as novel as the twentieth century, 
though it certainly is as old as the seven- 
teenth, the time when English periodical 
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journalism began. The Friendly Intelligence, 
which declared itself in its head-lines to be 
“Published for the Accommodations of all 
sober persons,” advertised in its first number, 
published Sept. 7, 1679, that 

‘* All persons who are pleased to favour us with 
any Comical or sollid stories, may repair to the 
three Kings near Ludgate, and they shall have 
them carefully put in.” 

As this seems to have been the only 
number preserved of that journal, one regrets 
to be unable to trace the result of so interest- 
ing an editorial experiment. 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Porms By Lorp CHESTERFIELD.—In one 
of his letters to his son, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote :— 

** Next to the doing of things that deserve to be 
written, there is nothing that gets a man more 
credit, or gives him more pleasure, than to write 
things that deserve to be read. The younger Pliny 
‘bees expresses it thus: ‘Equidem beatos puto, 
quibus Deorum munere datum est, aut facere 
scribenda, aut legenda scribere; beatissimos verd 
quibus utrumque.’”’ 

On another occasion the Earl told his son that 

“The making verses well, is an agreeable talent, 
which I hope you will be possessed of; for, as it 
is more difficult to express one’s thoughts in verse 
than in prose [?], the being capable of doing it is 
more glorious.” 

To learn that he held this opinion, desired 
his son to write verse, and that ‘“‘ he divided 
his time between the pursuit of pleasures 
and fashionable amusements, and a close 
attention to his favourite study of poetry”’ 
(vide Maty’s ‘ Memoirs’), inclines one to 
believe that he wrote poems himself; and 
we are fortunate enough to have some 
direct evidence on which to base a belief 
that he actually wrote a considerable number 
of poems. How many of these are extant ? 

ersonally, I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of more than two poems composed by 
Lord Chesterfield. For one, I am indebted 
to Dr. Matthew Maty (1718-1776), the 
founder of the Journal Britannique, and 
one time_principal librarian at the British 
Museum, who (if not the first) was one of 
the earliest biographers of Lord Chesterfield. 
For the other, I am indebted to Mr. R. A. 
Davenport, poet, and editor of ‘‘ Whitting- 
ham’s Edition of the British Poets,’ and 
of ‘New Elegant Extracts: A Unique Selec- 


tion, Moral, Instructive, and Entertaining, 
from the Most Eminent British Poets, and. 
Poetical Translators. Chiswick: Printed by 
C. and Whittingham. mpccoxxvi,” 
(six volumes). 
In vol. iii. (p. 254) of the latter work the- 
following ‘ Song’ is given :— 
When Fanny, blooming fair, 
First caught my ravish’d sight, 
Struck with her shape and air, 
I felt a strange delight : 
Whilst eagerly [ gazed, 
Admiring every part, 
And every feature praised, 
She stole into my heart. 
In her bewitching eyes 
Ten thousand loves appear : 
There Cupid basking lies, 
His shafts are hoarded there :. 
Her blooming cheeks are dyed 
With colour all their own, 
Excelling far the pride 
Of roses newly blown. 
Her well turn’d limbs confess 
The lucky hand of Jove ; 
Her features all express 
The beauteous queen of love ;: 
What flames my nerves invade 
When I behold the breast 
Of that too charming maid 
Rise, suing to be press‘d ! 
Venus round Fanny’s waist 
Has her own Cestus bound, 
With guardian Cupids graced, 
Who dance the circle round. 
How happy must he be 
Who shall her zone unloose ! 
That bliss to all but me 
May heaven and she refuse. 
EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Can any reader tell me whence Davenport 
is likely to have obtained this poem ? : 

The other poem (an epigram on a portrait 
of Beau Nash placed between busts of Pope~ 
and Newton in the pump room at Bath) 
appears in Section IV. of Maty’s ‘Memoirs 
of Lord Chesterfield,’ prefixed to the 
second edition of the ‘“ Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope,. 
Earl of Chesterfield. London: Printed for 
Edward and Charles Dilly, in the Poultry.. 
MDCCLXXIX.” (four volumes) :— 

Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you’ll find ; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
Severer on mankind. 
This picture, plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satyre all its strength ; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
While folly glares at length. 

I have read several ‘Memoirs’ of this: 
great genius, but, excepting a few vague 
references, have learnt nothing further 
concerning his poems. It is only fairy 
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however, to Dr. Maty to remark that his 
‘Memoirs’ were published posthumously, 
and that he did not live “ to put the finishing 
hand to them.” It is quite probable that 
he intended to insert a few poems by Lord 
Chesterfield besides the one quoted, since 
he assures us that “several of his pieces 
of poetry would have done honour to those 
distinguished writers he was so familiar 
with.” Can any reader throw more light 
upon this matter, or bring forward any 
other example of Chesterfield’s verse ? 
Marcus GILBART. 
Letchworth. 


“THE CALL OF.....”—Was Mr. Kipling 
the first writer to use the expression “ the 
call of,” e.g., “‘ The call of the Red Gods” ? 
In American advertisements of railways it is 
now common to see “‘ The Call of the Wild,” 
“The Call of the Sea,’ “The Call of the 
Forest,” &c. I suppose one of the first 
“calls” of the kind was the famous ‘“‘ And 
deep calleth unto deep.” 

R. B. Marston. 


CONTEMPORARY M.P.s OF THE SAME NAME. 
—l. George Treby senior, M.P. Dartmouth, 
1722 to 1727. George Treby, M.P. Plymp- 
ton, 1708 to 1727; Dartmouth, 1727, till 
he died March 8, 1742; Secretary at War, 
December, 1718, to April, 1724; eldest son 
of Sir George Treby, Knt., Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. Who was the former ? 
Dalton (vol. v. p. 77) is clearly in error in 
saying that he was 
“probably son of Sir George Treby, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, was appointed Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Ist Foot Guards 12 Jan., 1720, 
left the regiment before 1727, died 1763,” 
as it was the Secretary at War’s second son, 
Lieut.-Col. George Hele Treby of the Ist 
Foot Guards, who was M.P. Plympton, 
December, 1761, till he died May 11, 1763, 
having succeeded his only brother, also 
George Treby, who sat for Plympton, 
December, 1747, till he died Nov. 5, 1761. 
I think it is clear that George Treby senior 
was the person of that name made lieutenant 
in Col. Roger Townshend’s new Regiment 
of Foot, April 12, 1706, and who held the 
captaincy in the Ist Foot Guards, Jan. 12, 
1720, till he retired March 9, 1727, and was 
Captain and Governor of Dartmouth Castle, 
Dec. 24, 1720, till May 1, 1730. He was 
evidently a kinsman to the Secretary at War, 
but what was his parentage, and when and 
whom did he marry, and when did he die ? 

2. In the Parliament of 1747 to 1754, 
George Bubb Dodington of Gunvill, Dorset, 
afterwards Lord Melcombe, the diarist, was 


particulars of his parentage, marriage, and 
death. Would he be the George Dodington 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, July 17, 1705, 
as son and heir of William Dodington of 
Lambeth ? W. R. W. 


Masuam.—When did Sir William Masham’ 
Bart., M.P. for Essex, die, and where was he 
buried ? And when did his son William 
Masham, jun., who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Trevor, and was M.P. for 
Shrewsbury, die, and where was he buried ? 
G. E. C. states that the former died “ about 


1656,” and that the latter died “‘ v. p.” 
G. F. R. B. 


Monks’ Sonam: Parish History.—Will 
any of your correspondents who may possess 
or be acquainted with any MS. deeds, 
escripts, or documents of any sort touching 
persons and property in the little parish of 
Monks’ Soham, olim Soham sive Saegham 
Monachorum, in Suffolk, be so very good as 
to communicate with me? I have been 
astonished at the amount of information 
already published about so small an area: 
now I am attempting to augment the public 
records (the whole of which are believed to. 
have been collected) from private sources, 
and any contribution will be received with 
due gratitude. 
Mortey, F.Z.S. 
Monks’ Soham House, Suffolk. 


AuTHORS OF QuotaTions.—I should be 
grateful to any reader who could give me 
““chapter and verse’ for the following 
quotations in Lord Dufferin’s ‘ Letters from: 
High Latitudes ’ :— 

1. Some mystical spot ‘out of space, out of 
time” (Letter 7). 

2. This very morn I’ve felt the sweet surprise 

Of unexpected lips on sealéd eyes (7). 
D’une beauté qu’on vient d’arracher au som- 
meil (8). 

4. 56s woe 7d wrépov (6). 

If any one cares to have the references 
to other quotations in this pleasant book, 
I shall be pleased to supply them. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 
Ashfield, Bedford. 


[At 11 S. xi. 89, 135, will be found other com- 
munications relating to Lord Dufferin’s book.] 


M.P. for Bridgwater ; and George Doding- 
yy" ton of Horsington, Dorset, sat for Weymouth 
48 and Melcombe Regis, which the former, and 
his uncle of the same name, had also pre- 

‘> viously represented. George Dodington of 
Horsington is said to have been a cousin of 

Lord Melecombe, but I should be obliged for 
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IsaBeLLta STEPHENSON.—Information 
is earnestly desired regarding this lady, the 
writer of the simple and touching hymn of 
which the first verse is :— 

Holy Father, in Thy mercy, 
Hear our anxious prayer ; 
Keep our loved ones, now far absent, 
*Neath Thy care. 
It has become so great a favourite among 
our troops on the Continent as to be sung, 
in some cases, at every meeting for worship. 
Naturally, therefore, our chaplains and 
soldiers wish to know something more about 
the lady who has provided them with such a 
beautiful prayer-hymn. Nothing but her 
name is given in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 


J. K—y. 
Edinburgh. 


BisHors Erect: Domicimiary Custom.— 
In what cathedral sees, besides (so I am told) 
Exeter, does an old custom obtain that the 
bishop may not sleep within the see-city until 
after his enthronement ? 

E. Leca-WEEKES. 


SAYING ATTRIBUTED TO CARDINAL PoLE.— 
From a seventeenth-century Commonplace 
Book, under the heading ‘ War,’ I copy the 
following : “‘ Penes Reges est inferre bellum, 

enes autem Deum terminare. Cardinal 

‘oole to Hen. ye 8.” Can any one trace 
this now trite notion to its source? I have 
looked generally through the ‘ Pro Eccle- 
siastice Unitatis Defensione,’ but without 
success. DEEDEs. 


Stenson, Print DEALER.—This well- 
known dealer was for many years in business 
at Lamb’s Conduit Street, and there owned, 
if he did not print from, the many copper- 
plates of London views and portraits that 
had been collected by Evans of Great 
Queen Street. In 1864 Stenson was at 
1 Woodbine Terrace, Battersea, still selling 
Evans’s prints. I shall be obliged for any 
information as to the date of his death, 
dispersal of his stock, &c. 

ALECK ABRAHAMs.} 


Hans-Town or Capocan-Lanp.—Can any 
one tell me the dates of the pulling down of 
Prince’s Racquet Club, which occupied the 
site of Cadogan Square ; of the commence- 
ment of modern Pont Street in Chelsea; of 
the commencement of modern Hans Place, 
Cadogan Square, Lennox Gardens, Cadogan 
Gardens, and Herbert Crescent ; of the pulling 
down of Blacklands House off Marlborough 
Street (now Draycott Avenue) and the 
Hermitage Villa in Yeoman’s Row ? 

B.C. 8. 


Tur ADVENTURES OF A Post CAPTAIn,’ 
by ‘“‘ Naval Officer ’’ and illustrated by a Mr, 
Williams, is presumed to have been originally 
published in the twenties or thirties of the 
last century, and reprinted in Methuen’s 
uniform “‘ Library of Illustrated and Coloured 
Books.” Is it known who were the author 
and artist ? And are other productions to 
be assigned to them ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Pictures : WHERE what 
galleries may any of the following pictures 
be seen ?— 

‘The Appeal,’ by Guido Bach (water 
colours). 

‘Father advised Me, by Guido Bach 
(water colours). 

‘ Early Footsteps,’ by C. Martineau (water 
colours). 

‘ Troubled Times,’ by Hugh Carter (water 


colours). 
by Weatherhead 


Suspense,’ 
colours). 

‘St. Michel’s Mount,’ by R. H. Carter 
(water colours). 

‘Dutch Merry - Making,’ by Polsnerd 
(painted in oils on wood). 

‘The Madonna and Child,’ by Pellegrino 
(oils). L. VENDEN. 


DerBy Ray.’—What is the origin and 
meaning of this phrase? The following in- 
scription occurs on an “ engraved coin”: 
Shifty Doctor alias Derby Ram fro 
Town,’’—eighteenth century. fF. P. B. 


Torre Famity.—I am endeavouring to 
connect the Toppe, Toup, or Toppais family 
of Lincolnshire (twelfth century) with the 
Toppe family of Wiltshire (fifteenth cen- 
tury). The Wiltshire pedigree is only fairly 
clear, and is recorded at a visitation early 
in the seventeenth century. 


I append the result of my research, 
chiefly derived from the Patent Rolls :— 

Eudo Toppais of Stratton, alive 1187. 

John Toppe of La Haie, alive 1295. 

John Toppe of Algarkirk, Lincolnshire, 
died 1329. 

John Toppe of Algarkirk, died before 1406, 
Escheator of Lincoln. 

John Toppe of Holand in Lincoln (? trus- 
tee of land in Coombe Bisset, Wilts, in 1400). 

Thomas Toppe, son of John of Algarkirk, 
alive 1381. 

The Visitation of Wiltshire above referred 
to begins with Thomas Toppe (circa 1415), 
and it seems reasonable to assume that he 
is identical with Thomas Toppe, son of John 


(water 
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‘Toppe, of Holand, trustee of land at Coombe 
Bisset, Wilts, 1400. 

I cannot, however, prove the Visitation 
of Wiltshire to be correct. My surmise is 
that the above Thomas had a son Thomas, 
and he had a son John who settled in London 
circa 1530, and rented land at Stockton, 
Wilts. It would appear, also, that the last- 
named John Toppe was a favourite at 
Court, and had land and houses bequeathed 
to him by Henry Suckley of Bread Street, 
London. 

Who was Henry Suckley ? He appears 
also to have had great jallecneo at Court. 
Was he in any way connected with Lincoln- 
shire? Both the Toppe and Suckley families 
were connected with the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company in the sixteenth century. 

II. 


Lonpon Societies ror RELIGIOUS PuR- 
POSES IN 1821.—I have before me as I write 
a fragment of a small octavo (5 by 8} in.) 
book, viz., pp. 175-184, the first of which 
contains the completion of an article, ‘12, 
The London Home Missionary Society’ ; 
the others a complete article, ‘13, The 
Missionary and Tract Society of the New 
Jerusalem Church, 15 Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden. Instituted a.p. 1821.’ The “run- 
ning head-line” of each left-hand page is 
“Societies for Religious Purposes.” Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly furnish me 
with the full title of the book of which this 
fragment formed a section? It was prob- 
ably a handbook descriptive of London— 
or of philanthropic societies, metropolitan 
or general. One scrap of internal evidence 
points to its having been published in 1821 
or 1822. CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169 Grove Lane, S.E. 


Sm Isaac Newton: Capr. Newron.— 
My great-great-grandfather, Dr. Dominic 
Lee of Kilkenny, officiated at the. marriage 
of a certain Capt. Newton of‘ “ Little- 
cotes,” |Lincolnshire. I do not know the 
date of birth of Dr. Lee, but on Nov. 5, 
1715, he was granted the diploma of doctor 
of medicine by the University of Louvain. 
A portrait of him, dated 1715, represents 

as @ comparatively young man. 

The family have always understood that 
Capt. Newton was a relative of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who died a bachelor. I shall be 
much obliged if any correspondent can put 
me in the way of tracing the relationship 
between the two. If desired, answers may 
he sent direct. 

A. Cottinewoop LEE, 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Replies. 
AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740 


(12 S.ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243,272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46.) 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (continued). 
Ist Horse Guards (12 S. ii. 4, 130, 473). 


Capt. Eaton was of Cheshunt, Herts. _ 

Justin McCarty, guidon and second major 
till first major, Sept. 7, 1746; second lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment, April 9, 1748, 
till July, 1749. : 

William Culling, exempt and captain, 
June 5, 1758; senior in 1762; left before 
1770. 

Peter Shepherd, brigadier and lieutenant, 
April, 1748; exempt and captain, Nov. 7, 
1759 ; so in 1762 ; left before 1770. 


2nd Horse Guards (12 S. ii. 4, 131, 474). 


“ John Brettle, Esq., m. May 1, 1755, to 
the Hon. Miss Hawley, only daughter of 
Lord Hawley of Ireland” (London Mag.). 

Francis Desmarette, first lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, Sept. 20, 
1764, to Feb. 8, 1765; brevet-colonel, Feb. 
19, 1762. 

Brigadier Benjamin ‘Carpenter, exempt 
and captain, October, 1744. 


3rd Horse Guards (12 S. ii. 5, 131, 474). 


John Johnson, one of the three Esquires 
to Sir Paul Methuen, M.P., when installed 
K.B. June 17, 1725. 


4th Horse Guards (12 S. ii. 5, 132, 474). 


Col. Burton m., August, 1743, Miss 
Larimore of Knightsbridge (London Mag.). 

Thomas Goddard was in 1762 the senior 
captain of the Wiltshire Regiment of Militia 
(the first to be) embodied June 20, 1759, 
till disembodied December, 1762. His next 
brother Edward Goddard (12 8. ii. 431) 
was also the senior captain of the North 
Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment of 
Militia, embodied Dec. 11, 1759, till it was 
disembodied December, 1762. 


Royal Horse Guards (12 8. ii. 44, 192, 512)- 

William Campbell, promoted from cornet 
Royal Horse Guards to lieutenant and 
captain Coldstream Guards, Nov. 26, 1741, 
resigned May, 1744. I suggest he was of 
Liston Hall, Suffolk, third and youngest 
son of John Campbell, M.P., of Mamore 
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(who d. 1729), and m. the daughter of 
Bernard. If this is correct he would be 
first cousin to the Colonel of the Blues, Field- 
Marshal John, second Duke of Argyll (which 
still further supports my supposition), and 
a younger brother of John, who became 
fourth Duke of Argyll in 1761. 


Ist Foot Guards (12 8S. ii. 163, 229; iii. 11). 
(Continued. ) 

Richard, Viscount Coote, d. Oct. 28, 1740. 

John Scott exchanged to captain and 
lieutenant-colonel 3rd Foot Guards, April 23, 
1743; second major thereof (and brevet- 
colonel), Dec. 4, 1747 ; first major, Feb. 25, 
1748, to April 27, 1749; m. Sept. 29, 1748, 
— of Sir James Carnegie, 4th Bart., 
M 


Edward Strutton retired Feb. 20, 1744. 

James Durand was Deputy Governor of 
Carlisle in 1745, when he was court-martialled, 
but honourably acquitted, for the loss of the 
town to the Scotch ; and lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, July 21, 1760, to June 12, 
1765 ; major-general, June 24, 1759. His 
brother, John Durand, was captain of an 
Indiaman in the East India Company’s 
merchant service, and acquired a large 
fortune in India. He afterwards became a 
London merchant; was ‘Contractor for 
Masts”? in 1769; M.P. Aylesbury, 1768 to 
1774 (when defeated there) ; Plympton Earl, 
February, 1775, to 1780; and Seaford, 1780 
to 1784; a Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital in 1781 till death; an Elder Brother 

f x Trinit'y House, July 22, 1775, till he 
d. at Woodcot Lodge, Carshalton, Surrey, 
July 19, 1788, aged 69; High Sheriff, 
February, 1767. Query, .if they were sons 
or grandsons of Brigadier-General Peter 
Durand, Chief Engineer at Port Mahon in 
1715; or sons of Jofin Durand, ensign in 
Col. Fred. Sibourg’s Regiment of French 
Foot, 1707; placed on _ half-pay when 
naturalized about 1714; drawing half-pay 
in 1740 (Dalton). 

James Baker d. June 24, 1744 (Hamilton). 

Thomas Bruce d. Feb. 27, 1748. 

Robert Urry retired Jan. 20, 1747. 

John Parslow resigned Feb. 20, 1755. 

Richard Brewer exchanged to ancther 
regiment, June 17, 1740. 

, Charles Gordon exchanged to major of the 
6th Marines, April 21, 1743; lieutenant- 
colonel thereof, May 1, 1745, till broke, 
Nov. 10, 1748. 

Robert Waller exchanged to major 38th 
Foot in Leeward Islands, April 22, 1743; 
marked ‘‘dead”’ in 1748; his snecessor 
appointed, Feb. 16, 1748. 


Hon. George Boscawen, brevet-colonel,. 
Aug. 18, 1749; A.D.C. to the King, Oct. 4, 
1749; major-general, Jan. 14, 1758; com- 
manded the 3rd Brigade in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s attempt upon the French 
coast in May, 1758; second in command 
on the Irish Establishment, June, 1765 ;. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Scilly Islands, 1750, 
till death ; Deputy Ranger of Witney Forest,. 
Oxon, June, 1751 ; licensed, Feb. 2, 1743, to 
m. Ann (aged 30), daughter of John Morley 
Tervor, M.P. 

Hon. John Waldegrave, second son of 
James, Ist Earl Waldegrave, b. April 28, 
1718 ; exchanged to captain-lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel 3rd Foot Guards, April 11,. 
1743; captain and lieutenant-colonel do... 
Aug. 28, 1743; second major (and brevet- 
colonel), Feb. 25, 1748 ; first major, April 27,. 
1749, to 1751 ; major-general, Feb. 10, 1757 ; 
lieutenant-general, April 10, 1759; dis- 
tinguished himself at St. Malo, 1758; led 
the van at Minden, 1759; Governor of 
Plymouth, March, 1760, till death; M.P. 
Orford, 1747 to 1754; Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, 1754, till he succeeded his brother: 
James as 3rd Earl Waldegrave, April 8, 
1763; Groom of the King’s Bedchamber,. 
1747 to 1763; Master of the Horse to the 
Queen Consort, 1770 till death; K.G.;. 
Lord Lieutenant of Essex ; died of apoplexy 
on his way to Bath, Oct. 22, 1784. 

W. R. WIELiaMs. 


(To be continued.) 
(12 S. ii. 444.) 


The will of Capt. Henry Rufane was dated 
1744 and proved 1761 (73 Cheslyn). He 
names his mother Margaret and brothers. 
Francis and Major William Rufane. The 
will of his mother Margaret (translated from 
the French) was dated 1759, and proved 
1761 (72 Cheslyn). The will of Francis: 
Rufane was dated 1746 at Antigua, and 
proved 1760 (71 Lynch). He was a lieu- 
tenant inthe regiment there ; recited the wilk 
of his father Major Francis Rufane of South- 
ampton, who died July 28, 1743, appointing’ 


his wife Margaret and son Major William 


Rufane executors; and bequeathed the 
residue of his estate to his elder brother 
Major William Rufane. V. L. OLtver. 


(12 S. ii. 482.) 


There is, I think, an error in the second’ 
footnote. Sir Edward Leighton, Bart., was, 
according to the Blue-books of Members of 
Parliament, M.P. for Salop county in the 
Parliament of 1698-1700, and for Shrewsbury 
borough, 1708-10. His son Daniel Leighton. 
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was M.P. for Hereford city, 1747-54. Daniel 
Leighton appears in Thomas Wotton’s 
‘English Baronetage,’ 1741, vol. iv. p. 43, as 
the fourth son of Sir Edward Leighton, first 
Baronet, being “now [1741] lieutenant- 
colonel of general Evan’s [sic] regiment of 
horse.” See 12 S. ii. 86. W. Evans was 
the colonel of the, now, 4th Hussars, next 
before Sir Robert Rich. 

Daniel and Francis were, according to 
Wotton, fourth and fifth sons respectively 
of Sir Edward Leighton, Francis being 
described as ‘‘ major of a regiment of foot, 
unmarried.’ In Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage’ of 
1808 his description is ‘‘ lieutenant-general 
and colonel of the 32nd regiment of foot.”’ 

RoBerT PIERPOINT. 


(12 S. ii. 525.) 

For Mel. Guy Dickens see 10 S. iv. and v., 
where it is stated that the name should be 
Guydickens. Melchior Guydickens was am- 
bassador to Russia. 

A Gustavus Guydickens appears in list of 
officers of 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards, 
May 1, 1761, lieutenant and captain. 

R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 


NATIONAL FLAGS: THE GREEK (12 8. 
ii. 289, 358, 455, 537).—I am able to reply 
to my Own query as to the genesis of the 
national flag of Greece, by sending a trans- 
lation of part of a pamphlet which circulates 
amongst the newly instituted corps of 
“boy scouts ’’ in Greece :— 


PRIMARY KNOWLEDGE FOR ASPIRANT Boy 
Scouts. 

B. (Part II.) The National Badge (Flag). 

The ancient Greeks had no standard, although 
they venerated the emblems on their shields as 
we do our national symbol. The Byzantines had 
the Labarum and two-headed eagle. 

The first flag which was raised by our forefathers, 
according to the historians, was decorated with a 
two-headed eagle, and was displayed by Klades 
[sic] in 1464 during a revolt against the Turks. 

In the revolution of 1769 Mavromicheli raised a 
white flag on which was a blue cross. 

Tn 1803, when Ali Pasha was ravaging Thessaly, 
John Stathas led a flotilla into Skiathos under’a 
flag which was the same as that in use at the 
present day, i.e., blue with a white cross. 

The first flag of the great revolution was raised 
by Marco Botzaris on Oct. 25, 1820. It was white 
with an icon of St. George. 

The national poet Rega Feraio suggests as 
badge of the Greeks : white and black, with the 
club of Hercules and three crosses. 

The gallant Ypsilanti, hero of Dragatzino[June 19, 
1821], bore a standard of white, red, and black. 
On one'side were SS. Constantine and Helena with 
the EN TOTTQI NIKA. On the other was the 


symbolic bird the ?oimé, with the inscription. 
éx Ths xéveds pov avayevvaua. By the white- 
colour is signified purity, by the red Bufavrw): 
toppipa, and the black represents those who- 
die for their country. This flag was preserved 

in the monastery of the ‘Three Saints’ at 

Jassy. 

Germanos, Bishop of Old Patras, raised on 
March 25, 1821, the AdS3apov of revolution:. 
it was the curtain [raparéracua] of the Hol 
Doors of the iconostasion in the monastery church : 
of the Holy Laura. : 

The different leaders of the revolution had each 
of them their particular flags. ; 

On Jan. 1, 1822, the National Assembly 
in Epidaurus, at the foundation of the inde-- 
ce of Greece, defined the Greek flag as 
‘ollows :— 

On terra firma: a plain blue flag in four- 
quarters, with a white cross in the middle, to be- 
called the “‘ land flag.” 

On the sea: 9 horizontal stripes, 5 blue and 
4 white, with a blue square in the corner, in four - 
quarters on which is a white cross. _ : 

Merchant ships: Blue with a white square in 
the upper corner containing a blue cross. 

The islands Spetsia, Ipsara, and Hydra had’ 
each a private flag. ‘ 

As it was thought merchant ships should have - 
the privilege of flying the same flag as the war 
vessels, they were permitted so to do. After the - 
establishment of the free kingdom of Greece the 
arms of the king were added to the white cross. 

The colours of our flag are said to have been 
worn by our Saviour Jesus Christ and His. 
Apostles, whose dresses in these colours were- 
called on that account ‘€édAnvifovtes.’” 

The Byzantine Emperors had magnificent blue - 
and white flags in contradistinction to the- 
Romans, whose colours were red and green. 

The proportions of the flag should be as 2° 
in height to 3 in length. | 

The official flag of warships is the same as the- 
“land flag”; the king’s flag is the land flag with : 
the royal coat of arms in the centre; and the 
army toa is the land flag with the St. George in 


th iddle. 
G. J., F.S.A. 


Bowe: BRANDRETH: GAVELOCK = 
Mausre (12 S. ii. 430, 516).—I am obliged 
to your correspondents for their replies. As’ 
to “‘ gavelock,’ I have, since my previous 
communication, met with the use of the- 
word in the nineteenth century in the sense- 
of a crowbar, as a tool in the slate quarries - 
of the district. 

It did cecur to me that, as suggested... 
““maubre’”’ might mean marble, but I could 
not imagine, nor can I yet, what slab or: 
vessel of this material of such value as 20s.. 
(i.e., one-fifth of that of a yoke of oxen) . 
would be likely to be in the possession of a. 
Westmorland yeoman of 1620, unless, per-- 


haps, it were a tablet for recording his. 
worth, to be placed in the church. 
H. W. Dickinson... 
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Isaac Prntneton, Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon (12 S. iii. 28).—This worthy was 
-mever knighted. Dr. Shaw in ‘ Knights of 
England’ is quite correct. If G. F. R. B. 
requires proof he will find it in my ‘ Aldermen 
of the City of London,’ vol. i. p. 229, and 
vol. ii. p. 180, note 4a. The article on him 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
should be read in conjunction with the 
-corrections of it in vol. ii. p. 64, note 87, of the 
- work to which I have referred. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Lewis (BAyLY) WALLIs (12 S 
ii. 474; iii. 28).—He took the name Wallis 
Sept. 17, 1800; became colonel, 1805; 
~major-general, 1810; lieutenant - general, 
1819; general, 1837. He was M.P. for 
{ichester, 1799 to 1802; and died Aug. 10, 
-1848, aged 73. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 
** DONKEY’S YEARS” =A VERY LONG TIME 
(12 S. ii. 506; iii. 39).—It may be worthy of 
note that this expression is offered to literature 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas in ‘ The Vermilion Box,’ 
p- 86: “‘ Now for my first bath for what the 
men call ‘Donkey’s ears,’ meaning years 
and years.” ‘The Vermilion Box’ was 
published towards the latter end of 1916. 
St. 


JONATHAN WILD, THE GREAT’ (11S. ii. 261; 
12 §S. ii. 442; iii. 38)—Mr. Atrrep F. 
RossBins cites Mr. Andrew Lang’as authority 

for attributing the authorship of the Mist 
varticles of June 12 and 19, 1725, to Fielding. 
Though admittedly “‘no mean critic,’ Mr. 
Lang allowed his fancy very wide play, 
even in matters biographical, as instance 
the following from his ‘ New and Old Letters 
to Dead Authors,’ Longmans, 1907; letter 
Henry Fielding, Esq., at p. 223 :— 

**You remember that little picture of Amelia 
which was stolen? I please myself by thinking 
that I have,discovered it, and am its owner. lt is 
.@ miniature of a lady with soft, dark hair, drawn 
up from the brow and piled high on her head. Sheis 
-dressed in a white evening robe, with cherry- 

- coloured slashes (or whatever they are called by 
the learned) ; she has the largest and kindest of 
grey eyes, an expression of much humour and 
- sweetness, and—traces of the celebrated accident 
to her nose which Dr. Johnson could not overlook. 
Is not this, Sir, the admired Amelia? I have 
ventured to scratch ‘Miss Emmy’s’ name on the 
back of the silver case which contains this 
treasure.” 

I suggest that it was in this same large- 
hearted spirit that Mr. Lang—perceiving 
the excellent humour of the Mist articles, 
vand feeling pressed by Mr. Rossins’s 
ainquiry ‘‘ What other author of the time can 


be credited with the effort ?””—‘‘ ventured to 
scratch’ “‘ Henricus”’ in the margin; but 
it is a mere opinion, unbuttressed by any 
stated reasons. 

Until more definite information be forth- 
coming it would be venturesome indeed to 
suggest who else might have written these 
two articles (assuming for the moment that 
Fielding did not), but it should not be over- 
looked that Swift, who disliked Burnet, and 
Defoe (although at that date, I believe, 
actually in prison) were both alive. 

As Mr. Rossrns has given considerable 
attention to the subject of ‘Jonathan Wilde, 
I wonder if he could tell students of the 
subject who wrote ‘“ Jonathan Wild’s Advice 
to his Successor, printed from a manuscript 
said to have been written while under 
condemnation in Newgate,” 1758, and 
‘A Plan and Proposals for an Hospital, or 
Public Asylum, for decayed and infirm Thief- 
Takers,’ 1758, which appear in an appendix 
to an edition of Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild, 
the Great,’ published in 1840 by Charles 
Daly of 19 Red Lion Square, London. The 
‘Plan and Proposals’ is written in imitation 
of Fielding’s style, and is none too com- 
plimentary to him. 

J. Paut DE CASTRO. 


Ewatp : Sir JoHN CuTLER (12 S. iii. 29).— 
Arbuthnot introduces the story as “a 
familiar example”’ in the ‘Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus,’ Bk. I, chap. xii. :— 

“Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted 
stockings, which his maid darned so often with 
silk, that they became at last a pair of silk 
stockings.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


See ‘D.N.B.,’ xiii. 364, under Sir John 
Cutler (1608 ?-93), a wealthy merchant of 
London, whose avarice, handed down by 
tradition and anecdote to Pope, has become 
immortal. A. R. BAytLey. 


Nortu AMERICAN INDIAN (12 8S. iii. 9). 
-—The vocabulary at the end of _ Long- 
fellow’s‘ Song of Hiawatha’ gives “ Wabun 
Annung,” the Star of the East, the morning 
star. J. MAKEHAM. 

Crouch Hill, N. 


Tur MARSHALS OF FRANCE (12 S. ii. 182, 
235, 279, 378).—One more name has now to 
be added to the roll of the above, viz., that 
of Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, given the 
baton last month. He is said to be the 
325th French Marshal. R.. B. 

Upton. 
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AUTHOR WANTED (12 §. ii. 509; iii. 38, 56). 
—Is Mr. Dopeson correct in assigning the 
saying “God is on the side of big bat- 
talions’’ toMadame de Sévigné ? According 
‘to the late W. F. H. King, whose ‘ Classical 
-and Foreign Quotations’ (3rd ed., 1904) is 
-one of the few works of this class that show 
independent research, it was her cousin 
R. de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, who wrote 
‘to the Comte de Limoges (Oct. 18, 1677) : 
“Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les gros escadrons 
-contre les petits.” Voltaire, a century after 
(Feb. 6, 1770), in a letter to M. le Riche 
wrote :— 

“* Le nombre des sages sera toujours petit. Il est 
vrai qu’il est augmenté ; mais ce n’est rien en com- 
paraison des sots, et par malheur on dit que Dieu 
est toujours pour les gros bataillons.”’ 

But it was said probably before Tacitus 
Hist.,” iv. 17): “‘ Deos fortioribus adesse.”’ 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE ON SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF 
Lieut (12 S. ii. 181).—It is noteworthy that 
‘the passage from 2 Corinthians xi. 14, which 
speaks of Satan as disguising himself as an 
sangel of light, did not impress Shakespeare 
-alone in his day. The same thought is used 
‘commonly by the religious writers of the 
‘period, and also, though less often, by the 
-dramatic writers. According to the ‘ Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch’ (xxii. 122), Shakespeare 
in employing it is drawing on the proverbial 
wisdom of the sixteenth century. So far 
-as I know, however, attention has not been 
called to the frequency of its occurrence 
in both the religious and the secular litera- 
“ture of the time. 

As might be expected, many examples are 
found in the writings of the moralists of 
‘the day. Strype’s ‘Ecclesiastical Memo- 
wials,’ vol. iii. part ii. p. 376, in ‘ An Apology 
of J. Philpot’: ‘‘ Now will I turne to the 


' Arrians agayne, who transfigureth hymselfe 


into an angel of light, as Satan oftentymes 
doeth.”’ Becon’s ‘ Works’ (Parker Society 
edition), volume ‘On Prayers,’ &c., Preface, 
p. 3, of ‘ Flowers of Godly Prayer’ : “ Satan 
....to deceive the foolish blind world 
fashions himself like unto the Apostles.... 
-and walks as the angel of light.” Jb. 
pp. 293, 487, and passim. Northbrooke’s 
‘ Treatise against Dancing, Dice-playing, &c.’ 
(Shakespeare Society edition), p. 24: “‘ He 


-[Satan] can transforme himselfe into an 


-angell of light.” ‘A Third Blast of Retrait 
from Plaies and Theatres,’ p. 121 (Hazlitt’s 
“Treatise on Drama and Stage’): “It 
were il painting the Divel like an Angel.” 
“Playes confuted in Five Actions,’ by 
‘Stephen Gosson, p. 180 (Hazlitt’s ‘ Treatise 


on Drama and Stage’): “It is the iuglinge 
of the deuill, to turne himselfe sometimes 
to an Angell of light.” 

From the drama and in the general litera- 
ture of Shakespeare’s day J take the follow- 
ing. The name of one of John Webster’s 
plays, ‘The White Devil,’ reminds us that 
the expression was proverbial. In the text 
of the play (Dyce ed., p. 30) Webster varies 
it somewhat: “‘ Your beauty ! O, ten thou- 
sand curses on’t, How long have I beheld 
the devil in crystal!’ Again, p. 23: “If 
the devil did ever take good shape, behold 
this picture.” 

Other examples that may be cited are: 
‘How to Choose a Good Wife from a Bad’ 
(Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley,’ ix. 46): ““Tempt no 
more, devil! Thy deformity hath chang’d 
itself into an angels shape.” ‘Two Merry 
Milk Maids’ (Tudor Facsimile Texts, H 2): 
** So, the divell when he meaneth to seduce, 
puts on an Angels shape.” ‘A Fair 
Quarrel,’ Middleton (Dyce ed., iii. 500): 
“What a white devil have I met withal!” 
Nash, ‘ The Terrors of the Night’ (McKerrow 
ed., vol. i. p. 347, 1. 27): “‘Itisnot to be gain- 
said, but the devill can transforme himselfe 
into an angell of light.” 

Again, the frequency of Shakespeare’s use 
of the thought to illustrate the nature of 
hypocrisy is significant. There is no doubt 
that the study of hypocrisy in its various 
forms attracted him ; witness Iago, Iachimo, 
and Richard III., who, with other villains 
in his plays, found that a pious and fair 
exterior assisted them materially in advan- 
cing their evil causes. 

In fact, while Shakespeare’s fondness for 
this idea may be partly explained by its 
proverbial quality, it seems also to arise 
from its aptness as characterizing the vice 
which, for one reason or another, attracted 
his especial attention in the writing of his 
plays. M. P. TILLEY. 

University of Michigan. 


PIGEON-EATING WAGERS (12 S. ii. 507).— 
These sort of wagers were pretty frequent in 
Yorkshire about fifteen years ago. It will 
suffice to mention one, which is probably 
that about which Mrs. ANDERSON inquires 
at the above reference. 

A pigeon-eating contest, lasting a fort- 
night, was brought to a conclusion on 
March 6, 1901, at Farnley, Leeds, when 
Tom Helstrip, a game watcher, accounted for 
his fourteenth bird. Not only did Helstrip 
consume the final bird in order to comply 
with the terms of the wager, but, when 
approached by a firm of local photographers 
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for cinematograph purposes, he readily 
enough consented to partake of an additional 
bird in the open, and satisfactorily effected his 
purpose. The fourteenth bird took Helstrip 
twenty-five minutes to devour. He was a 
man of 6 feet 6 inches in height, and was at 
the time in his 37th year. It does not, at 
first blush, sound a particularly marvellous 
feat to eat a pigeon a day for a fortnight, 
but they are notoriously indigestible, so I 
conclude it is not an easy matter. I have 
never tried it myself, so cannot speak from 
experience. WitLovucHBy MAYCcocK. 


RoGeR HaNnpDASYDE, M.P. FOR HUNTING- 
pon (12 S. iii. 28).—Roger Handasyde or 
Handasyd was son of Thomas Handasyde, 
who was colonel of the 22nd Foot. It is not 
known when he entered the army, but he 
was made a brigadier-general, November, 
1735 ; major-general, July, 1739 ; lieutenant- 
general, March, 1743; and general, March, 
1761. He was colonel of the 22nd Regiment 
of Foot from April, 1712, to July, 1730, and 
of the 16th Regiment of Foot from that time 
to his death on Jan. 4, 1763, at which time he 
was one of the oldest generals in the army. 
He was Governor of Fort Philip in Minorca 
for a time, and was M.P. for Huntingdon 
from 1722 to 1741, and M.P. for Scarborough 
from 1747 to 1754. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

{See also 12 S. ii. 324, 393. At the former refer- 
ence the date of his first commission, as ensign, is 
given as 1694.] 


PoRTRAITS IN STAINED GLASS (128. ii. 172. 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; iii. 15, 36). 
—In a two-light window on the south side 
of the chancel at Witton-le-Wear in co. 
Durham are two conventional represen- 
tations of saints, and under them striking 
likenesses of the venerable vicar and_ his 
wife kneeling at desks, the former in cassock, 
surplice, &c., the latter in unobtrusive 
modern costume. In the background of 
the former the church is represented, in that 
of the latter, the vicarage. 


In the vestry of Stratfield Mortimer 
Church, Berks, is a.portrait of William of 
Wykeham, who held that manor from the 
Crown for some years. The bishop's like- 
ness—a head only—is on a pane of glass 
10 by 11 inches. He is represented in a 
furred robe, and wears a flat cap, and in 
the corner of the picture are his arms and 
motto. The relic occurs amongst pieces of 
glass of various periods which were formerly 
in the east window of the old church, taken 
down about 1870. M. 8. T. 


There was formerly,depicted as kneeling 
at a desk, the portrait of Edward Hastings;. 
Lord Hastings of Loughborough (died 1573),. 
in stained glass, in the church at Stoke Poges,. 
Bucks. An illustration and description are- 
in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire.’ A loeal topo- 
graphical work of 1907 says :— 

“The stained-glass window of Stoke Poges. 
church, containing the picture of Edward Hastings, 
Lord Loughborough, is said to have been removed‘ 
to Donington Hall, and placed in one of its. 


windows.’ 
W. B. H. 


MoTHER AND CuiLp (12 S.. ii. 190, 31635 
iii. 17).—Among adherents to the doctrine: 
of maternal impressions in the eighteenth 
century we may reckon Casanova, who,. 
though his early inclinations to a medical. 
career were thwarted by his family, retained 
throughout life his interest in certain 
branches of medicine, and did not hesitate- 
to express a dogmatie opimion on. subjects 
connected therewith. During a _ visit to 
Rome he had a heated argument with a 
doctor named Salicetti on the subject of 
birth-marks, and succeeded in “‘ pulverizing” 
him (‘ Mémoires,’ ed. Flammarion, i. 233), 

A belief in the reality of maternal impres- 
sions is still held by some medical men 
(v. British Journal of Dermatology, 1915,. 
Xxvli. 354). J. D. M.D. 


THE NAMING OF LocomoTIVEs (12 iii. 23)... 
—If owners are incited by this note to seek 
appropriate names for locomotives, they 
may find my experience useful. 

Years ago, before this war and the last. 
I bought a steam-roller to level a cricket 
pitch in my own field and in the neighbour— 
ing recreation ground, and I offered a smalk 
prize forthe best name. ‘‘ Roughon Ruts,” 
The Flatterer,” ‘‘ Grace’s Darling,” Free-- 
man’s Folly,’ and many others were sug- 
gested, but the prize, whieh was awarded 
by the votes of competitors, was given to 
“The Gorgon Roller.” ‘‘ Honest Injun” 
came too late for competition. Finally, the- 
roller was named “‘ Old Rowley ”’ in honour- 
of the witty monarch. J. J. FREEMAN. 


FRANCIS TIMBRELL (12 S. ii. 507).—An old 
lady of 80 informs me that her grandmother: 
was a Miss Sophia Timbrell, who was born 
at Walsall in 1789 and married a Mountford 
Clarkson, who was born at The Camp,. 
Kingsbury, Warwickshire. The Timbrells 
were Huguenots who came over from France- 
during the persecution by Louis XIV., and 
settled at ‘‘ Tiverton near Bath,” where- 
several members of the family lie buried. 
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‘There is also a brass plate to a Timbrell 
Little in Bath Abbey. One, if not two of 
Sophia’s brothers were surgeons in the army, 
and another went to Jamaica, so that later 
Sophia’s daughter claimed a Judge Timbrell 
-of Jamaica as her cousin. My informant 
remembers seeing a Timbrell at Birmingham 
in her youth. These indications may enable 
‘your correspondent to pursue 


Foix-TaLe: THE Kine AND THE FALCON 
(12 S. iii. 29).—From the short analysis given 
by Emeritus this tale seems to be the one 
with the same title contained in the ‘ Anvari- 
Suhayli’ or ‘ Lights of Canopus ’—a Persian 
rendering of the ‘ Fables of Bidpai,’ com- 
‘posed by Husain Vaiz. A somewhat longer 
analysis of it is in Clouston’s ‘ Popular Tales 
:and Fictions,’ vol. ii. p. 177, n. 1. It is, of 
course, a variation of the extremely widely 
diffused tale of ‘ Canis” in the ‘ Seven Wise 
Masters,’ the source whence the story of 
‘Llewellyn and his Dog Gellert’ is derived. 
For this see Clouston, op. cit., vol. ii. pp. 166- 
186. 

A very full bibliography of the tale and its 
canalogues, &e., will be found in ‘ The Seven 
Sages of Rome,’ edited..by K. Campbell, 
New York, &c., 1907, Pp- Ixxviii to Ixxxii . 

A. Cottrnewoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


The folk-tale, of which ‘ The King and the 
Falcon’ is a variant, is widely spread among 
the nations of both East and West. The 
Welsh legend of Llewellyn and Gelert and 
the Indian story of the Devotee and the 
Mangis are examples. The most ornate 
ancient form of ‘ The King and the Falcon’ 
is to be found in the ‘ Anwar-i-Suhaili’ 
{=‘ Lights of Canopus’), by Husain Waiz, 
an elegantly diffuse Persian rendering of the 
Sanskrit ‘ Hitopadesa,’ commonly called the 
‘Fables of Pilpay or Bidpaf.’ An excellent 
literal translation of the ‘ Anwar-i-Suhaili’ 
is that by the late Mr. Eastwick. The present 
writer included a metrical version of the 
Persian story in a little book published in 
‘1873, called ‘ Eastern Legends and Stories.’ 

N. Powtett, Col. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “EA” (12 S. ii. 5303 
jii. 58).—I_ am afraid, being a foreigner, of 
-being accused of carrying coals to Newcastle, 
but I noticed with interest, some time ago, 
that at the end of the fourteenth centruy 
the word “dear” seemed to have been 
“pronounced exactly as ‘“‘der’”’ in “ Derby.” 
‘The unknown author of the so-called 


prophecy (?) of John of Bridlington, having 


to translate the latter name into Latin, uses 
‘““carus”’ for the first syllable: “‘ per ex- 
positionem istorum nominum carus vicus 
signatur illud nomen Derby.” 

The well-known Scandinavian suffix “ by ” 
is, of course, translated by vicus, which 
means village or portion of a village. 

In the same way as Derby, Herthford 
is translated by terra vada. If terra, earth, 
is good for Herth, it may be a proof that the 
dropping of the h at the beginning of words 
is not at all a new fancy. It existed, at 
least among prophets, in the fourteenth 
century. (But this error is not peculiar to 
that. epoch, for bad spelling and worse 
pronunciation have characterized not a few 
of the modern soothsayers whose acquaint- 
ance I have had the pleasure of making.) 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


A Navat Retic or CuHartes I. (12 S. 
ii. 487; iii. 36)—I am indebted to your 
correspondent for his interesting reply to 
my query. The gun he mentions as being 
in the Rotunda at Woolwich is, without 
doubt, the same as used to be on the Parade 
in St. James’s Park. John Brown (or 
Browne) was the ‘‘ King’s gun-founder,”’ and 
the guns for the Sovereign of the Seas were 
cast at his new foundry at Brenchley, Kent. 
The size of the gun in the Rotunda (9 feet) 
corresponds with those on the half-deck 
and in the forecastle of the Sovereign of the 
Seas. They were known as demi-culverin 
drakes. The weight of each of them, 
according to Mr. Oppenheim, was 20 cwt. 
(‘ Administration of the Royal Navy,’ p. 262). 

G. E. MANWaRING. 


Sites (12 S. 
iii. 27,50).—18. Chaucer’s “‘ As lechorous as 
is @ sparwe”’ is a simile known to Latin 
authors. In the ‘ Priapeia,’ xxv., we have: 
‘“Uernis passeribus salaciores,’” upon which 
passage Scioppius notes :— 

“‘Omnia uerno tempore in Uenerem sunt proniora, 
maxime uero omnium passeres. Cum Ingolstadii 
agerem, uidi e regione musaei mei passerem coitum 
uicies- repetentem et inde adeo ad languorem 
datum, ut auolaturus in terram decideret.” 

Martial, i. 110, ‘ De Catella Publii,’ writes : 
“Issa est passere nequior Catulli.” Ne- 
quior =“ fasciuior.” 

MontTaGuE SumMErS, F.R.S.L. 


6. bad as on 
the Frame-work Bill in the House of Lords, 
Feb. 27, 1812, by Lord Byron: “ Twelve 
Butchers for a Jury, and a Jeffries for a 
Judge ” (v. p. 556 of Lake’s ‘ Life of Byron ’), 

Castle Eden. A. E. OUGHTRED. 
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In Ireland “ As bold as brass” is often 
applied to children, as the opposite of ‘* As 
good as gold.” Is it usual in other parts to 
employ the word “bold” in the sense of 
“naughty ” ? ALFRED MoLony. 


NAMES OF THE Moon (12 S. ii. 429, 478’ 
iii. 16, 38).—An inquiry as to how long a 
follower of one of the crack packs of hounds 
in the Shires has been familiar with the 
term “ the Hunter’s Moon ”’ elicits the reply : 
** As long as I can remember; it is the moon 
next after the Harvest Moon.” W. B. H. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES WEARING 
ROBES ON THE BENCH (12 S. iii. 28).—I do 
not think the practice obtains anywhere in 
England. About 1880 the justices of a 
certain borough having separate Commis- 
sion of the Peace, whose clerk then com- 
menced to sport a wig and gown, intimated 
to solicitors that the latter were desired to 
appear in robes (as in the County Court, 
where it had been usual); and the request 
was complied with by all concerned but one, 
who, after communicating with his brethren 
in other towns, respectfully but firmly 
refused ; the grounds being: (a) that Petty 
Sessions were not a Court of Record ; and 
(6) that it was not in order for an advocate 
to appear robed before a Court the members 
of which wore no judicial dress. It is right 
. to say that the upholder of his order suffered 
no prejudice in consequence whilst he con- 
tinued to practise. 


WrtuiaM oF ORANGE: Inscription (12 S. 
iii. 29).—This Dutch (not Flemish) inscrip- 
tion ought to be quite easily deciphered. 
The archaic language of it points to the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, but 
of course cannot refer to William the Silent, 
the liberator of the Netherlands, as that 
wy could not boast of forefathers who 

ad fought for that fatherland. I am 
inclined to think that it alludes to William II., 
the Stadholder who married a daughter of 
Charles I., and became the posthumous 
father of William III., King of England. 

He died quite young—if my memory 
does not deceive me, in 1650—after having 
attempted a coup détat on the commercial 
and peacefully inclined burgomasters of 
Amsterdam. This attempt failed; and if 
I read it rightly, the inscription points to this 
mishap. I read it :— 

Welkom O Hoge Vorst, wint preis met vrede. 
Stryt voort Vaderland als u Voorsaté dedé ; 
which means :— 

Welcome, O High Prince, gain praise b: 2. 
Fight for the Fatherland forbears weed to 


the last five words carrying the inference- 
“‘for the good of the commonwealth,” 4.e.,. 
times have changed: your ancestors had to 
draw the sword, but there is no need for that 
at present ; fight for the commonwealth in. 
a peaceful way. William II., however, was 
an ambitious man and a warrior at heart, the- 
son of Frederic Henry and the nephew of 
the famous general Maurice de Nassau ; and 
his purpose was to create out of the United 
Provinces an Empire ; thereby clashing with 
the mighty peace-at-any-price burgomasters 
of Amsterdam, who, after the Treaty of 
Munster (1648), were reducing the force of 
the army to a danger-point. 

Had William II. lived and succeeded,,. 
perhaps this present war would never have- 
occurred. 

It seems rather presumptuous on my part 
to try to explain this inscription without 
having viewed the original, but I do not 
think that I am far wrong. Mr. Hooper’s- 
medical friend seems to own a valuable- 
piece of carving. W. vet Court. 

47 Blenheim Crescent, W. 


The words wu voorsate mean “ your pre-- 
decessors.”” According to the Nieuw - 
Woordenboek....door Baldwin Janson” 
(Dordrecht, 1819) vets means not “‘ rest,’’ but 
journey, voyage.” 

Epwarp 8. Dopason. 


‘ 


Mrs. ANNE Dutton (12 S. ii. 147, 197,. 
215, 275, 338, 471).—She appears, from 
inquiries I have made, to be unknown to- 
many collectors. When I first visited 
Great Gransden in 1882 she was generally 
spoken of in the village as Miss Dutton,. 
being supposed to have been an unmarried 
lady, although the gravestone erected in 
1822 by C. Goulding indicated differently. 
Even J. A. Jones, in his memoir of her, 1833,. 
p. xiii, speaks of her being married to 
Benjamin Dutton in her 22nd year (a marriage: 
which did not take place until seven years 
later, and then as her second marriage). 


I had the opportunity of looking over the- 


library she bequeathed to the chapel. Of 


the 212 volumes of the bequest 197 still 
remained, consisting of the works of Owen,. 
Goodwin, Manton, C. Love, and others, but 
without a single volume of her own works. 
Amongst her correspondents can be traced— 
besides Mr. Praham of the Orphan House, 
Georgia, J. Wesley, and George Whitefield 
(whose published correspondence contains 
various letters written to her)—Lady Hunt- 
ingdon; Rev. James Hervey, authcr of 
‘Meditations, &c.; Rev.$Risdon Darricott,. 
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when a pupil at Dr. Doddridge’s at North- 
ampton; and Rev. David Evans, pastor at 
Great Gransden, 1749-51, whose wife Mary, 
the daughter of Joshua Mead, gent., of 
Staughton (?), Gloucestershire, lies in the 
grave adjoining hers. An original letter of 
Mrs. Anne Dutton, dated April 28, 1764, 
communicated by “ John Ryland Junr.” of 
Northampton, appears in The Gospel Maga- 
zine for 1771, pp. 377-81. In this she 
mentions Mr. Keymer, pastor at Great 
Gransden, 1755-71. B. Nutter in his ‘ Story 
of the Cambridge Baptists,’ 1912, says :— 
‘Through that remarkable woman Mrs. Dutton 
of Gt. Gransden, they heard of a young man of 23, 
of Norwich, invited him to preach at Cambridge, 
and in 1761 he became their pastor. This was the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, who remained until his 


death. 
R. H. 


Motes on Books. 


The Joh Calendar; or, S l Joh for 
Every Day in the Year. By Alexander Mont- 
gomerie Bell. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 
net.) 

HERE we have a booklet, not a wall calendar or 
a series of leaves that can be turned over or torn 
off daily. The compiler is evidently a keen 
Johnsonian, for he goes beyond the daily supply, 
beginning with the ‘ Chief Events in Johnson’s 
Life,’ and a few pages on Johnson’s ‘ Political and 
Social Opinions,’ and ending with four tributes of 
his friends and a Latin quotation. The title-page 
and the dedication to Mr. Asquith as that rare 
thing, a correct quoter of Johnson, are quite in 
the old-fashioned style, and pleasantly reminiscent 
of an earlier age. 

The quotations are admirably chosen, each 
month exhibiting some special phase of Johnson’s 
mind. January leads off with that maxim which 
is at the root of Johnson’s philosophy of life: 
“Clear your mind of cant.’’ Exact references are 
given for all the passages quoted, and the occa- 
sional notes which are added are always pertinent. 
Knowledge of classical quotations, which in 
Johnson’s day was ‘‘ the parole of literary men all 
over the world,” is freely supposed. It might 
have been well to add versions or exact references, 
e.g., to the tender line of Tibullus which Johnson 
quoted to Langton on his death-bed. The Greek 
at the end of ‘The Rambler’ has an English 
version which might have been added here, 
though it is but a paraphrase. We perceive 
everywhere Mr. Bell’s competence for his theme ; 
he reduces the verdict of the less trustworthy on 
Johnson, and only loses his urbanity when he 
accuses Mrs. Thrale of lying. It is asked if the 
‘prodigious ’’ of Dominie Sampson is due to 
the criticism of the word by Johnson. We think 
not, since an early friend of Scott’s noticed the 
constant use of the word lengthened out syllabic- 
ally by the Rev. James Sanson and mentioned it 
to Scott, whose memory for such oddities was 
unequalled. The reader will find under May 
several acipores references to war, the bravery of 
the English soldier, and Prussian ideas of kingship. 


The “tail” of young Col (p. 190) might refer to- 
his Highland following as well as Lord Mon- 
boddo’s theories. 

The little essay on Johnson’s opinions gives a 
good idea of the England in which he lived and of 
his loyalty to Church and State. What we 
always wish to see emphasized in Johnson is that 
he was a moralist who came much nearer practising ~ 
his doctrines than many a divine or statesman of 
his time. He had more command of himself than 
any of his brilliant circle. The claims of drink, . 
the applause of the crowd, the reputation for 
gaiety, or the advantages of selfishness are 
obvious influences which dim the fame of leading 
lights in Johnson’s day. 

The little volume has given us much pleasure, 
and is suitably published by the great Oxford 
house which has done so much for the study of © 
the needy scholar of Pembroke. 


> Soe By Ernest Weekley. (John Murray, . 
8. 


A SURNAME was originally equivalent to a “ nick--- 
name,” i.e., an eke-name”’ or additional name. 
The only name to which one had a right was that 
given by the Church at one’s baptism. But it . 
was found necessary in medieval times to 
differentiate and individualize the multitude [of © 
Johns (say) who were contemporary in the same - 
generation by affixing to each a further name, 
surnom, supernomen (ad-gnomen), or, as_ the 
Elizabethans called it, ‘“‘an addition,’ which 
would define his parentage, or place of residence,.. 
or occupation, or some peculiarity of personal 
appearance. Thus he would be known to his 
neighbours as John—the son of William—of © 
South Town—at the Town’s End—the sieve- 
wright—the short-nosed (curt-nez), which eventu- 
ally settled down into the ‘‘sur-names”’ Wilson, . 
or Sutton, or Townsend, or Searight, or Courtney. . 
Mr. Weekley gives us fully illustrated chapters on 
each of these subjects, names from Pt names . 
from occupations, from costumes, from physical 
features, from pageant characters, &c. He has 
made especially good use of the Rolls, Cartularies, . 
and other medieval documents, but he by no 
means professes to give an account of all, or even 
the best known of, surnames, which would be 
manifestly impossible in the space at his disposal. - 
He takes generally as his basis the ‘ London Direc- 
tory’ of 1842, but the meaning of the cryptic - 
remark that this edition appeared ‘‘ before the - 
Conquest ”’ (p. 17) we confess escapes us. 

Mr. Weekley makes the interesting observation 
that many words preserved in surnames are - 
centuries older than those for which a date can be 
found in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ He goes so - 
far as to say that ‘‘a complete dictionary of © 
English surnames would not only form a valuable 
supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but wouldin a great . 
measure revolutionize its chronology.” It is 
manifest that men give names to their families . 
and friends and farms in the spoken language 
long before they dream of writing books. 

Ingenious though Mr. Weekley’s interpretations 
are as a rule, we often find it difficult to accept 
them. Was it ever possible that the name 
God’smark was identical with an oath-name 
God’s maufe (or brother-in-law)’ ! as sug- 
gested, p. 246. Maufe, still surviving as a rare - 
Cumbrian word for the Devil (Muffy), ts known to 
represent Malfé (Maufait), ‘‘ the misshapen one,’”’ 
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sand mages may be the origin of the name 
Morphy and Murphy, though on the face of it this 
isimprobable. As little likely is it that any mortal 
‘was ever surnamed “ God,’ which afterwards 
‘became Goad (p. 208). Similarly the origin of 
‘Thurgood, Thoroughgood, is not to be found in 
‘‘the god Thor,”’ but in the Icelandic Thur-godi, 
“* the priest of Thor.”’ It seems arbitrary to deny 
connexion between Greeves and armour. 
What about Sir Lancelot Greaves ? The name 
Pertwee is to be explained, not from pertuis in 
- the sense of hole, but rather in the sense of spur 
with which the knight goes pricking o’er the plain, 
the crest of the family. An interesting identifica- 
tion is that of Tollfree, another form of Turfery, as 
a survival of Thurfrith, or Torfrida, the wife of 
Hereward. On the other hand, there are some 
curious slips. The Frenchname Potdevin is not 
from pot-de-vin, a present (p. 273), but obviously, 
like the English Potwin and Putwain, from 
Poitevin, a native of Poitou. ‘‘ Coarse”’ was 
never a doublet of “‘ gross ”’ (p. 308). The history 
of the word is known to be different. ‘‘ Wool- 
-ward’’ (p. 153) meant not merely ‘“‘ clothed in 
wool,” but was used specifically of a penitent 
wearing the wool next the skin. ‘‘ Fairly ’’ for 
‘* fairy ’’ is a misprint (p. 27, 1. 1) that may puzzle 
“some readers. ‘‘ Work” (p. 75 n.) stands for 
-** word,” and “ first’? (p. 159 n.) for ‘ fist.” 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 370 i§ 
. divided into five sections, headed respectively 
America, Russia, the West of England, Books 
with Coloured Plates, and Ballads, Songs, and 
Music. Under. each are many items worth the 
collector’s and the student’s attention, and the 
*Russian section, in particular, is furnished more 
amply and solidly than we have found to be the 
case, as to this subject, in other catalogues which 
~we have recently inspected. Here are two sets 
of views of Moscow—the one dated 1825 and 
consisting of ten lithographs by Deroz, Joly, 
‘Lemaitre, Fragonard, and others after Cadolle, 
81. ; and the other of 1795-7 —six line engravings 


-after De la Barthe by Guttenberg, Lorieux, and 


Laminit, 127. Of Petrograd there are Edward 
“Orme’s ‘ Picture of St. Petersburgh,’ illustrated 
coloured aquatints (Clark and Dubourgh after 
Sours published in 1815, and offered for ten 
- guineas, and Demartrait’s series of ten aquatint 
engravings (c. 1812), 151. Demartrait’s series 
_ of seven views in Russia—also coloured aquatints 
—is to be had for 201. Tempting items besides 
_are the following : ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ a fine 
-copy with all the maps 162)5-6), 751. ; PAbbé 
Chappe d’Auteroche’s ‘ Voyage en Sibérie,’ well 
~dllustrated and with an atlas, 4 vols. folio (1768), 
71. 10s. ; and Walker and Atkinson’s ‘ Picturesque 
Representation of the Manners, Customs, and 
Amusements of the Russians’ (1803-4), 111. 
“The list of books with coloured plates is very 
attractive. We can but mention some half-dozen 
_as specimens. For 401. may be had William 
Combe’s ‘ Oxford ’ and ‘ Cambridge,’ each 2 vols., 
uarto (1814 and 1815); and here is Miss Mary 
‘Collection of Roses from Nature’ 
(1799)—being 91 coloured plates, a rare book— 
701. Rowlandson is represented by many good 
‘items, as, for example, by the rare ‘ Compendious 
"Treatise on Modern Education’ (1802), 601. A 


set of first editions of Surtees, with the coloured 
plates by Leech and ‘“‘ Phiz,’’ bound by Riviere, 
of which 501. is the price, and John Claude 
Nattes’s views of Versailles, Paris, and St. Denis 
(1805), 65/., may also be mentioned. The ballads 
and songs include Bickham’s ‘ Musical Enter- 
tainer,’ 2 vols. folio in 1, 181.; and the American 
list describes a copy of Simcoe’s ‘ Journal of the 
Operations of the Queen’s Rangers,’ printed for 
the author at Exeter (1787), 561. ; 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue No. 44— 
with its interesting cover—is devoted to ‘ Literary 
Rarities,’ many of which are of the sumptuous 
order. Weconfess that Burns—even though it be 
that first issue of the first Edinburgh edition which 
is distinguished by the ‘‘ Boxburgh ” and “ stink- 
ing” misprints—strikes us as incongruous in a 
jewelled and otherwise elaborately adorned 
binding. However, for those who like the com- 
bination here it is, to be had for 1101., while a 
similar book, the first London edition, somewhat 
more simply treated, costs 261. There are two 
fine Keats items: a first edition of the ‘ Poems’ 
(1817) in its original condition, 1801. ; and three 
volumes of first editions bound by Zaehnsdorf, 
1201. The list of ‘ Coloured Plates’ is good, and 
there are two or three historical originals of high 
interest. We think 3751. an extravagant price 
to ask for a collected set of the ‘‘ Cheap Edition ” 
of Dickens’s works (1847-50)—5 vols., in the con- 
temporary binding—merely because it contains a 
playful inscription by Dickens to his godson. 


We enjoyed Messrs. Rimell’s Catalogue No. 244. 
It describes, among many other good things, the 
1773 edition (illustrated) of the ‘ Cuvres’ of 
Moliére brought out in Paris, 6 vols., 401.; the 
Amsterdam edition (1762, ‘‘ Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux ’’) of La Fontaine, 501.; and Gravelot 
and Cochin’s ‘ Iconologie par Figures, ou Traité 
complet des Allégories, Emblémes, &c.’ (c. 1770), 
211. We noted also a Fourth Folio of the 
‘Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies’ of Shake- 
speare (1685), offered for 551. ; and a first edition 
of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 121. 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons (Catalogue No. 280) 
have some good series of Parisian pictures : thus 
C. Vernet’s ‘ Cris de Paris’ (1825), 65 guineas ; 
and Horace Vernet’s Parisian ‘ Costume ’ (1825), 
18 guineas. We noticed many delightful bind- 
ings; an Italian MS. of 288 pp., entitled ‘Il 
Palazzo d’Atlante,’ relating to fortune-telling, 
particularly by dice and by means of cabalistic 
circles (c. 1650), 10 guineas ; a set of 100 original 
Chinese drawings, 25 guineas ; and Du Roveray’s 
edition !(1804-6) of Pope’s works, bound in 
crimson morocco, 18 guineas. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Mr. and Mr. P. (Bristol).— 
Forwarded. 


Lucy M. Satmon (Poughkeepsie, New York).— 
Forwarded to Mr. J. B. Williams. , 
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MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


+ ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 396. 


Works in General Literature recently purchased 
from several Libraries: arranged under various 
‘heads: Alpine and Climbing, Education, Eco- 
nomics and Social Questions, English Literature 
including Shakespeariana), Philosophy, Psychic, 
rench, German, Italian, Language, &c., free on 
application. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
applicatien. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by THE ATHENZUM 

PRESS, who have a wide experience in this branch of 

Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C. 

Telephone: 2120 Centra. 


Telegrams: Evauovsos, Lonpon. 


REGINALD ATKINSON, 


97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


RARE AND FINE BOOKS—MANUSCRIPTS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—PRINTS—DRAWINGS. 


Americana, Art, Drama, Incunabula and Early Printed 

Books, Folk-lore, Philology, Standard Works in English 

Foreign Literature, Topography and Genealogy, 
Tracts, &€. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO., 
17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 


DEALERS. IN RARE BOOKS. 
Speciality—FIRST EDITIONS. 


No. 9 CATALOGUE OF CHOICE COPIES 

FOR COLLECTORS, containing many First Editions 

and Finely Illustrated Works, will — free, to 
any address on receipt of post 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
expense to customers. 
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